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A HOME TO REST IX. 


BY HENRY MORFORD. 





The world, dear John, as the old folks told 
us, 
Is a world of trouble and care; 
Many a cloud of grief will enfold us, 
And the sunshine of joy is but rare. 
But there’s something yet to be bright and 
blessed in, 
No matter how humble the lot; 
The world still gives us a home to rest in— 
Its holiest, happiest spot. 
Sweet home! dear home! on the northern 
heather, 
On the sunniest southern plain ; 
The Lapland hut in its wintry weather ; 
The tent of the Indian main; 
Be it gorgeous wealth that our temple 
is dressed in; 
3e it poor and of little worth — 
O home! our home —a home to rest in— 
Is the dearest thing on earth. 


But time, dear John, is using us badly; 
Our homes crumble day by day; 
And we’re laying our dear ones, swiftly 
and sadly, 
In the dust of the valley away. 
There’s a death-robe soon for us both to be 
dressed in— 
A place for us under the sod; 
Be heaven at last the home we shall rest 
in— 
The rest of the people of God. 





JOSEPH ARCH, 
BRITISH AGRICULTURAL 
BORERS’ UNION. 


AND THE LA- 


BY REV. J. LIVESEY. 

None who are acquainted with the 
career of Mr. Arch, as narrated in the 
preceding article, will deny that his 
was a lot of privation and suffering ; 
but if it was, in these respects, an ex- 
ceptional case, it could furnish no 
apology for a wide-spread and révolu- 
tionary agitation. The simple fact is, 
that in its main features, Arch’s history, 
as to hopeless poverty, hard, and poorly- 
paid toil, and sufferings from the con- 
tempt and oppression of the higher 
Classes, is that of the entire mass of 
farm-laborers whom he _ represents. 
Indeed, in some particulars, his was an 
exceptionally favorable case. To in- 
stance but two or three: He inherited 
from his mother a small but comfortable 
cottage, so that at the worst of times he 
possessed a permanent home; and then 
his excellent training saved him from 
the vicious indulgences and thriftless 
habits into which too many fall. He 
was also especially happy in his matri- 
monial relations, his wife being a model 
of neatness, economy, industry, piety, 
and good sense. Hard as was his lot, 
very many of his associates in lowly 
and arduous toil had sunk to ‘the bitter- 
hess of suffering poverty and inextri- 
cable involvement of which he had 
no personal experience. He states, 
that in “Herefordshire he often saw 
full grown, able bodied men, with wives 
and children to support, working hard 
for seven shillings sterling (about $1.75) 
week! He himself lodged with 
one such man for nearly two months, 
during which not a bit of meat appeared 
Upon the table. How the wife and 
children lived, he never knew. The 
usbaad and father had for his fare at 
breakfast, a dry erust; dinner, ditto; 
‘upper (the great meal of the day), 
‘ometimes * sealdchops, a dainty dish 
usisting of broken bread, moistened 

pouring hot water upon it; and 
ometimes a pint of cider, warmed over 

five, and a crust dipped into it — this, 
— Monday till Saturday; and on 


day, occasionally, a bit of bacon!” 
ty 


pe r 


one of his speeches since the ‘* La- 
vers? Union Movement,” he says, 
‘] itely, I went to the house of an old 
“Xperienced shepherd, whom I found 
ving W ith his wife in a hovel not fit to 
‘Urn pigs in; and the poor old man, who 
Works from five in the morning till 
“nor eight at night, only receives 
shillings ($1.25) a week, and two 
res. Only yesterday, a wagoner 
: me he works from four in the morn- 
Pdi at night, except on Sun- 

‘Ss, when he works from five till six 
— Working one hundred hours in the 
n days for twelve shillings and 
nee, or three half-pence per hour.” 


I 


: Facts like these indicate the actual con- 
dition of the farm laborers of Great 








Britain. Often compelled to work from 
fourteen to sixteen hours per day, re- 


273 | ceiving usually from ten to twelve shil- 


lings, or inrare cases thirteen shillings 
per week, it is impossible for them to do 
more than keep themselves and _ their 
families just above starvation point. 
Until recently, the agricultural labor- 
ers of England have been suffering 
these terrible wrongs and oppressions 
in sullen silence, with no hand and 
scarcely a voice raised in their behalf — 
the most neglected, and perhaps the 
most degraded of the population. The 
manufacturing classes have long had 
their ‘‘ Unions” for protection and for 
profit, both in their trades and for men- 
tal improvement — many of which have 
exerted a most salutary influence upon 
their material and intellectual interests, 
and have become centers and sources 
of a power now felt in every depart- 
ment of the national life. These 
‘* Unions” and ‘‘ Clubs” regulate their 
wages, their hours of labor, the amount 
of work which shall be done in a day, 
contribute for the support of their sick, 
and bury their dead. They also found 
and maintain libraries and reading- 
rooms, well stored with standard and 
current literature ; build halls and main- 
tain courses of lectures of every variety 
and grade; establish evening schools, 
and classes for the study of the sciences, 
and for proficiency inthe arts. Their co- 
operative associations furnish them food, 
clothing, fuel, everything necessary for 


personal and family supplies, at the | 


lowest rates and of good quality; and 
in many instances become wealthy asso- 
ciations, building and running manu- 
factories. Their building associations 
enable every man to ultimately own his 
own house, and acquire other property. 
By these means the wages of manu- 
facturing laborers have been increased, 
their hours of labor diminished, their 
facilities for mental improvement great- 
ly augmented, and in every respect 
their highest personal and social wel- 
fare promoted. 


But while the manufacturing classes 
have been thus favored, or rather while 
they have thus been helping themselves, 
the agricultural laborers have been al- 
most entirely neglected, and are to-day 
to be found in the most deplorable con- 
dition of destitution and degradation. 
It was time that some Moses should ap- 
pear, to lead them forth from the grind- 
ing servitude in which they were relent- 
lessly held; and out of their own ranks 
Divine Providence has selected and 
qualified the instrument for his great 
work, and placed him at the head of the 
moving host whose tread is shaking the 
rotten remnants of the old feudal sys- 
tems to their foundations, and wil] soon 
bring them crumbling about the feet of 
their infatuated supporters. 

One Monday morning in February, 
1872, Mr. Arch, wearied with the severe 
labors of the preceding Sabbath, hap- 
pened to be at home. He was busily 
employed in the rear of his premises, 
when two men knocked at his door. 
His wife answered the rap, opened the 
door, and to the inquiry, what was 
wanted, received the reply, ‘* We want 
Joe; isheat whoam ?” Mrs. Arch knew 
tha: her husband was tired, and in no 
humor for mere gossip; and like a con- 
siderate wife, she refused to call him 
until she knew their errand. ‘* What do 
we want wi’’im?” ‘* Whoy, we want 
to talk wi? *im about formin’a Union; 
other traders ‘ave a Union, and we 
doant see whoy we shouldn’t ’ave one; 
it’s toime we did summut.” ‘* You form 
a Union! why, you ain’t got spirit 
enough to do any such thing!” ‘“ Yes, 
we ’ave, if Joe wull only lead us; if he 
woant, we keant; but if he wull, we be 
ready.” No further parley was needed, 
and at once Mr. Arch was summoned. 
He then learned that two or three men, 
living in a village near Leamington. 
had lately written to a local journal, 
setting forth their hardships and dis- 
contents, and proposing the inquiry 
whether their day’s work was not worth 
half-a-crown (about 62 cents). This 
letter was read by some men in another 
village ; and, stimulated by such an in- 
spiring possibility, they questioned 
among themselves how its realization 
might be effected. One, bolder than 
the rest, suggested that ‘‘ they should 
do loike the traaders, an’ ‘aye a 
Union,” adding, ‘‘Oill give sumthin’, 
and soign a paaper, ef you uther chaps 
wull.” Eleven {of them straightway 
bound themselves by signature and by 
payment of an entrance fee, into a sort 
of club, having no clear idea as to their 
next step, or as to the proportions their 
little venture was to assume. 

Tidings of this action spread rapidly 
from village to village, and created no 
small excitement. Half fearing, half hop- 
ing, the new Unionists found themselves 
compelled to goon; and in their emer- 
gency bethought themselves of Joseph 
Arch, of Barford. They knew that his 
judgment was trustworthy, his experi- 
ence wide, his spirit independent and 
fearless; and the men felt that if they 
could enlist his sympathy and direction, 
all would go on well. Two of their 
number were deputed to wait on him, 





without loss of time, to inform him! 
how matters stood, and to urge him to 
visit Wellesbourne as soon as possible. 
Hence, this morning’s visit. Mr. Arch 
at once entered heart and soul into the 
wishes of the men, and agreed to be in 
Wellesbourne on the following Wed- 
nesday evening, February 14. A large 
room in one of the village inns was en- 
gaged for the meeting, and notice was 
extensively circulated by means of the 
shepherds and wagoners, who by word 
of mouth whispered it to their fellows, 
they advertising it in the same manner, 
till there was not a farm or cottage in 
or near the parish where the tidings 
had not been borne. 


Before the appointed hour on Wed- 
nesday night, the large room was 
crowded, and it became evident. that 
the meeting must be held out of doors. 
The crowd accordingly repaired to an 
open space in the centre of the village, 
where, beneath a large chestnut tree, 
a bench, used in the slaughtering of 
swine, furnished a sufficient rostrum, 
and the fourteen hundred upturned 
faces of his listeners, together with the 
subject of his address, supplied a sufti- 
cient inspiration for the speaker. The 
occasion was such an one as he had 
long desired, and he made the best use 
of it — not only setting forth the wrongs 
under which they suffered, but wisely 
counseling moderation, decision, and 
union, and stirring the men to enthu- 
siasm in the prosecution of the grand 
reform they had undertaken. Again 
at Wellesbourne, and then in most of the 
surrounding villages, in rapid succes- 
sion Mr. Arch spoke in exposition and 
furtherance of the principles of the 
Union. Other men, like minded, sprang 
to his side, and co-operated with him, 
until most of the south of Warwick- 
shire had heard and the 
movement. 

Early in March, the following letter 
was addressed to their employers: — 
“Sir: — We jointly and severally re- 
quest your attention to the following re- 
quirements, namely: 2s. 6d. per day 
for our labor, hours from 6 to 5, and to 
close at 3 on Saturday, and 4d. per day 
overtime. Hoping you will give this 
your fair and honest consideration, 
We are, Sir, Your humble servants. ” 

The masters treated this character- 
istic epistle with silent contempt, and 
within a week the men struck. Some 
of them emigrated, others were taken 
on at the rate demanded, others at 
fifteen shillings. This success of the 
strike gave a great impetus to the 
general movement; branch Unions 
were formed, and on Good Friday all 
the branches were merged in one Soci- 
ety, called ‘*‘ The Warwickshire Agri- 
cultural Laborers’ Union.” Thus origi- 
nated the first ‘‘ Laborers’ District 
Union.” 

Many of the farmers began to yield. | 
A general rise in wages ensued; the | 
spirit of Union infected the laborers in 
other counties; and Arch was sum- 
moned to instruct and lead them. The 
necessity of a National Union of Farm 
Laborers soon became apparent, and a 
council of delegates from the various 
Counties assembled in Leamington. 
After long and mature deliberation, 
such a Union was formed, of which 
Joseph Arch was worthily chosen Pres- 
ident. Its chief object is declared to 
be ‘*to improve the general condition 
of agricultural laborers in the United 
Kingdom,” and in furtherance of this 
main design, it ‘‘ seeks to encourage the 
formation of branch and district Unions, 
and to promote co-operation and com- 
munication between Unions already 
formed.” 

The strikes among the laborers have 
been followed by much distress in many 
cases. Many have been compelled to 
change their residence and seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. Very many have 
emigrated to Canada, to the United 
States, to Australia, to South America, 
etc. To meet the necessities of the 
poorer of these, a fund has been created, 
and a bureau established to collect and 
furnish needed information. It is in 
the prosecution of this particular fea- 
ture of the Union that Mr. Arch is 
about to visit the American continent, 
under the direction of the National As- 
sociation. 

A weekly paper has also been estab- 
lished, and is issued simultaneously in 
Leamington and in London, as the or- 
gan of the Union. The rapid spread 
of this movement evidences its popular- 
ity, and its great success in the increase 
of wages demonstrates the wisdom of 
its administration. Mr. Arch has re- 
cently stated publicly that careful esti- 
mates place the aggregate gains to the 
laborers in the latter particular at not 
less than £1,000,000 during the first 
year of the Union! Thus with its 
weekly organ, an efficient board of 
officers, a band of determined and elo- 
quent advocates, led by Josepu Arcn, 
himself a man of no mean ability, this 
new and important organization has 
been fairly launched, and with favor- 
orable breezes has gallantly entered 
upon its voyage. May a kind Provi- 
dence preserve it from disaster, and 
make it what it is designed to be, and 


embraced 








what with prudent management it can- 





not fail to be, an efficient agent in the 


| 


three parties en it is in brief as follows: 


emancipation and elevation of the farm | The Church, of course, insists on these 


laborers of Great Britain. 











THE “IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT ” IN 
ITALY, 
CHURCH AND STATE. 
BY REV. F. A. SPENCER. 

The great “irrepressible conflict ” in 
the United States is, itis to be hoped, 
mainly passed; but there is a similar 
conflict going on in Italy — similar, at 
least, in the fact that it is irrepressible, 
if it is not between the identical parties 
and principles here as in America, 
This conflict irrepressible exists be- 
tween Imperialism and Republicanism 
— between Romanism and Protestant- 
ism — between Chureh and State. The 
last power is opposed to and by both 
Romanism, or the Church, and Repub- 
licanism. These forces, contending 
against the State, or kingly power, are 
not necessarily in union, except in this 
item of antagonism to it. Republican- 
ism is not inclined to coalesce with the 
Church, either in principle or policy, 
but is directly opposed to it. The 
Church, however, while she is just as 
inimical to Republicanism, in these 
particulars, as it is to her, yet being 
that wily political power which ever 
holds the creed that ‘*the end sancti- 
fies the means,” very adroitly, at times, 
takes advantage of the opposition which 
Republicanism naturally makes to royal 
power, and of her own accord joins 
with it in its conflicts, and thus succeeds 
in thwarting the government, hedging 
up its way, and retardivg its progress. 

This she does, as I say, not because 
she is any friend of Republicanism, nor 
seeks nor even desires its actual suc- 
cess, but purely for the sake of self-ag- 
grandizement; and beeause she per- 
ceives that the government, being op- 
posed to the temporal power of the Pope, 
and, in fact, the despoiler of its last sickly 
remnant, and being also not only pro- 
gressive but powerful, while Repub- 
licanism is a much weaker, though 
growing power, she, on this account, 
being aware that she hag much more to 
fear in the present andgimmediate fu- 
ture from the government than the 
incoherent masses of the Republican 
party, joins with the latter in its con- 
flicts with the former, hoping, as being 
the stronger of the forees inimical to 
the present rule, to secure, in each 
case, ‘‘ the lion’s share of the spoiis,” 
or, at any rate, to obtain some advan- 
tage. It should be said, to the praise 
of Republicanism, unless it be true of 
extreme advocates, that it does not 
seek the aid of the Church, nor are its 
more prudent and wise leaders and 
promoters well pleased with, but averse 
to the proffer and acceptance of such 
dangerous assistance. 

So much ought probably to be stated 
in general, with reference to the differ- 
ent parties engaged in this conflict, and 
their spirit and policy, tendency and 
workings, in order that the general 
reader may properly understand the 
stage at which this conflict has now 
arrived. Another general remark, of 
the truth of which we are well assured, 
and Protestant Republicans will be re- 
joiced to read, is, that Protestantism and 
Republicanism, though both as yet 
weak and almost insignificant, in com- 
parison with the overwhelming Church 
and State parties, are certainly enjoy- 
ing*a healthy growth, and are destined 
to be the coming parties in Italy. We 
do not believe this ‘‘ consummation de- 
voutly to be wished” will be reached 
in a day or a year; but, through God’s 
grace, it will be reached, and, it may 
be, in a single quarter of a century, or 
even a decade. 

A great battle, the most important 
recent one in this irrepressible conflict, 
has just been fought in Rome. The 
general items of this engagement —I 
mean the discussion and passage of the 
bill for the suppression of’ religious 
orders in Rome — our readers have, no 
doubt, learned by telegraph. As it 
was, however, a very important battle 
(of words and sentiments), I will ex- 
plain it somewhat, in order that they 
may more fully understand it and its 
results. In it all three parties, the 
State, the Church, and the Republicans, 
were engaged. In it the spirit of the 
Church party is apparent, in giving en- 
couragement, through its press, to the 
Republicans, some of the most unmiti- 
gatedly bigoted of its journals giving 
preference to the utterancés of the most 
radical of the leaders of that party, 
rather than to those of the government 
party, though the former outspoken 
orators declare in unmistakable lan- 
guage that they wish neither peace nor 
truce, but open and constant war with 
the Church, while the latter orators 
seek both conciliation and compromise 
with her. 

Between these two parties — the Re- 
publicans, who are as yet scarcely more 
than skirmishers, and the strong le- 
gions of the Church party —the gov- 
ernment has, indeed, a very difficult 
course to steer. The question, in a 
word, under discussion, is the suppres- 
sion of the religious (Roman Catholic) 
orders in Rome, and the confiscation of 
their property. The position of the 
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orders being suffered to remain there — 
that they be not, in a single case, sup- 
pressed. The Republicans, on the 


other hand, are bold in announcing 


their creed on the subject. ‘‘ A former 
law,” say they, ‘‘ before Rome became 
the Italian Capital,. suppressed these 
orders throughout the realm. Now, 
why make an exception in favor of the 
Church in Rome? Let them be totally 
suppressed also at the Capital!” Their 
position is certainly very natural. The 
government, with its ministry and its 
party, more or less, being the mediator 
between the two factions, very natural- 
ly seeks to secure a compromise be- 
tween them, and hence ‘“ conciliation,” 
to some extent, with the papal power. 

Which of the latter positions is, under 
all the circumstances, the wiser and 
more tenable, is a really difficult ques- 
tion to decide. Of course, the Church 
party is wrong. But we speak of the 
other two parties. As Republicans, we 
naturally agree, in feeling and senti- 
ment, with the Republicans. At first 
blush this seems also to be the more 
consistent position, in view of the for- 
mer-mentioned law for their suppres- 
sion elsewhere in the kingdom. But 
on the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered that the said law was not made 
for Rome — that the Eternal City subse- 
quently became a part of the united 
kingdom of Italy—and that, shortly 
after taking possession of it, the gov- 
ernment made pledges or guarantees to 
the Papacy and the Church, which re- 
quire, at least, a partially conciliatory 
policy in this and all other questions 
relating to them. The ministry and 
parliament thus find themselves, by 
their own past action, in this uncom- 
fortable dilemma. <A former law, sup- 
pressing religious orders in the re- 
mainder of Italy, requires them to 
entirely suppress them in Rome also; 
for what is needful and right in the 
provinces, is, at least, as much so, in 
view of that law, in the Capital. 

But, on the other hand, the keeping, 
even in its spirit,-ef-a more recent 
pledge officially given to the world, 
demands that they make some excep- 
tions in the application of that law to 
Rome. The horns of this national di- 
lemma are both large and pointed. 
Which one will gore the most severely, 
let political economists decide ; also in 
what path real consistency would lead 
them, let wiser and more experienced 
ones than we, say. This great battle 
has just been fought in the Chamber of 
Deputies in Rome. It was long and 
sharply contested. At last a signal 
victory has been won by the progres- 
sive government party, though not so 
complete a. one as we could desire. A 
bill for the suppression of the Roman 
religious orders has passed the Cham- 
ber, with some amendments, which 
rather strengthen than weaken it. It 
has yet to receive the approval of the 
Senate — a very probable event — and 
then, with the royal sanction, which 
cannot be withheld, it will become a 
law. By it all the religious orders in 
the city and province of Rome are sup- 
pressed, and their property confiscated, 
except the actual residences and offices 
of the generzals and procurator generals 
of the orders. It provides for an al- 
lowance of $80,000 per annum to the 
Pope to maintain these generals. It is 
true, that the proposed law is a partial 
compromise with the Papacy; yet it is 
a grand step in the right direction. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 
BY PROF. W. HASKELL. 

Our Church, by the bounty of God, 
has been rich in spiritual gifts, and by 
His grace has laid broad and deep its 
foundations in its miracles of salvation 
among the masses of the people. May 
its power to seek and to save the lost, 
and its high standard of scriptural holi- 
ness ever be guarded as its choicest 
treasures! At the same time its educa- 
tional system has been growing as the 
coral reefs grow, by slow accumula- 
tions of patient labor — of the richest 
faith of true hearts—of life-hopes bright- 
er than the coral-gardens of the sea, all 
crushed, and to human eyes, wasted by 
the unpitying waves. 

But not an effort has been in vain. 
The foundation has been well laid of 
living stones, and the hour has come 
when our Church may take hold in 
earnest of the higher education. To 
no denomination does this belong more 
rightfully than to the Methodist. Its 
numbers, its wealth, its efficient Church 
machinery, its wide distribution through 
our States; its abundant mental mate- 
rial, its fervid, vital-type of piety, all 
combine to point it out as a leader in 
the work. 

A vigorous educational movement of 
the Church is necessary that it may 
keep pace with the State. The secular 
power is working nobly to diffuse the 
elements of knowledge among the 
masses of the people, and to annihilate 
the *‘ dangerous classes” by making 
them all good members of society. On 
the broad foundation thus laid, some of 
its institutions are rising to the very 


and are mostly Romanists. 


highest rank. But the activity of these! 


schools is all of this world. In the 
very nature of the case, the State, 
deriving its support from popular ma- 
jorities, must confine itself to the de- 
mands of immediate utility which can 
be understood by those majorities. 
Upon such transcendental matters of 
mere theory as the eternal happiness of 
immortal spirits, it cannot squander 
its precious treasure! Hence the truly 
liberal education, that which really pre- 
pares for abiding happiness, must still 
remain in the hands of the Church; and 
let the children of light be ashamed to 
be outdone by the children of this 
world! 

A long intellectual advance is needed 
that our country may stand unabashed 
among the nations. We have attempted 
a representative government on a grand 
scale, and for a time the novelty of the 
experiment might cause us to be looked 
upon with a kind of admiring wonder. 
Now, however, our national infancy 
is over. With our great war and our 
great debt, we have grown old and se- 
rious. We have entered our national 
majority, and must carve out our own 
fortunes. Besides, we have adventur- 
ously broken away from the great State- 
church establishments of the old world ; 
and, supposing we do have in their 
place a more Vital style of religion, one 
which better saves our own souls; can 
we, Pharisee-like, simply say ‘‘ Cor- 
ban,” and so absolve ourselves from all 
obligation to humanity and to history ? 
If, instead of those venerable growths of 
the ages, we have nothing to show but 
a Babel of wrangling sects, shall we 
not deserve and receive the contempt 
of foreign nations ? 

The advance of learning outside the 
Chureh requires that we move on, and 
that with energy. Superior learning 
and culture have a powerful influence 
upon the popular mind; and if the 
Church neglects her mission, and tamely 
allows the world to produce a more 
highly cultivated humanity than hers, 
she must lose her hold even upon the 
common people. When we speak of 
the mighty deeds of uur fathers in the 
Church, and of their small advantages, 
we are apt to forget that most of their 
hearers were still less favored; and 
that by diligent use of the means they 
had for deep thought, earnest prayer 
and untiring zeal, with faithful practice 
and constant interconrse with sgciety, 
those sainted men often became the 
most efficient in thought and speech, 
and intellectually altogether the strong- 
est men on their charges. With the 
present extension of the empire of 
knowledge, the consequent minute 
division of labor, and the loud call for 
men of every variety of talent which 
comes from every direction, from fields 
already white tothe harvest, we cannot 
expect each individual minister to lead 
literary and scientific sentiment of the 
place where he lives. But we do ex- 
pect the Church, asa whole, to have 
some intellectual centre, high-toned and 
powerful enough to command the con- 
fidence of friends and the respect of 
foes, and with an influence so far-reach- 
ing as to be felt, as that of the brain is 
felt in the body, to the very extreme of 
every member. 

If the course of events has pointed 
out the Methodist Church as a leader in 
the work of training the American 
mind, it has no less clearly singled out 
Boston as a place fitted above all others 
to be one of the very highest of our edu- 
cational centres — perhaps the highest 
of all. There is no need of arguing 
this point with the readers of the HEr- 
ALD. A thousand eyes will watch the 
new University just bursting into life 
at Boston, eagerly hoping to see in it 
the germ.of the University of the Fu- 
ture—the brightest blossom of the sanc- 
tified American thought of the nine- 
teenth century. The whole Church will 
join us in the prayer that its aims may 
be so high, and their execution so wise 
and bold, that its development, far from 
overshadowing any other Church- 
school, may infuse new life, new ex- 
cellence, new power into every part of 
our educational machinery. The hard- 
working teachers in all our schools will 
welcome an impulse which will make 
obstacles give way before them more 
readily. The great mass of mind for 
which the Church has some responsi- 
bility, so much of which is now worse 
than wasted, being frittered away in 
trifling pursuits, or rotted out in de- 
grading vices—all this latent mind, 
though mute and not half-conscious of 
its own existence, is, by that very ex- 
istence, an eloquent appeal to the 
Church not to wait till forced along by 
the comtemptuous demands of the out- 
side world, but to lead off, and that 
with no faltering step, in the ways of 
wisdom, truth and grace. ‘‘ And let 
all the people say, Amen.” 





FOREIGN CRIMINALS. 

It is well known that a large propor- 
tion of the criminal class are either 
foreigners or descendants of foreigners, 
It is also a 
fact that the larger proportion of the 
taxes paid for the punishment or con- 





trol of criminals is paid by Protestants. 








These criminals are supposed to be un- 
der the care of their teachers or priests, 
and the Romanists claim that they have 
a right to minister to them in the houses 
of reformation, the prisons and jails; 
but they go still further, and claim that 
the public shall pay them for these ser- 
vices. 

Now, if this ministration will re. 
form these criminals, although it has 
has not prevented them from becoming 
80, no objection would be made, and no 
expense would be too great. If it 
would make good, industrious citizens 
out of them, their appeal would merit 
a hearing; but does it do so? We 
have never heard of one of them being 
made better, or becoming converted by 
their ministrations. There may be a 
form of confession and absolution ; there 
may be a political influence brought to 
bear for a pardon, which does more 
harm than good; but is society im- 
proved? Do these forms and this len- 
iency have a good effect? We fear not. 
On the contrary, we fear that they are 
obstacles in the way of reform. The 
criminals are taught to eonsider all the 
officials their enemies, and those who 
visit them their friends ; and the former, 
being mostly Protestants, and the latter 
Romanists, the line is thus drawn by 
the priests themselves, even if not in- 
tended. Thus this concession, this ap- 
parent kindness, is an obstacle to re- 
form, and induces hardness and enmity. 
Why have not the authorities a right to 
say to all sects, if you allow your people 
to grow up to be criminals, you must take 
the consequences, and let us manage 
them to the best of our judgment? 
Least of all can we pay you for putting 
obstacles in our way, and making the 
correction of criminals more difficult. 

Ww. 








REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 

A correspondent of Church and State 
thus describes a Sabbath evening dis- 
course of Rey. Stopford A. Brooke, a 
Church of England rector, the friend 
and biographer of the late Rey. Freder- 
ick W. Robertson, and author of a vol- 
ume of sermons published in this 
country, entitled, ‘‘ Christ in Modern 
Life.” Mr. Brooke officiates at St. 
James’ Chapel, York Street, London. 
The writer says : — 


‘““We found a very plain and smal! 
apartment in a most retired situation, 
which he hires from the owner, Earl 
Carnarvon. The collections about pay 
the expenses, and, being wealthy, he 
supports himself. There was a fair 
attendance present when Mr. Brooke 
entered, a decidedly handsome man, of 
about thirty-five, rather Byronic in his 
appearance, and looking not at all the 
ecclesiastic. After a very short service, 
with music by a choir of boys, and a 
hymn, the reverend gentleman ascend- 
ed the pulpit, and for about three 
quarters of an hour held the attention 
with an eloquent and discriminating 
sketch of the history of Coleridge’s poet- 
ical career, in regard to his views of 
man and nature and God. He had be- 
fore hima Bible and a volume of the 
poet’s works, and frequently read from 
the latter extracts to illustrate his points. 
He quoted the famous odes to Dejection 
and to France, as well as others, and 
read a good deal of the Ancient Marin- 
er. At times he left his manuscript, 
and, extempore, launched off into bril- 
liant rhapsodies. It was very interest- 
ing, and when over, I felt that I had 
learned more of Coleridge than I knew 
before; but what it all had to do with 
religion or theology, or with the hymn 
sung before the lecture (‘‘ How sweet 
the Name of Jesus sounds”), I failed to 
see. There was no theology whatever, 
much less any Christianity, and no con- 
nection with Sunday, while it would 
have been admirable as a secular lec- 
ture. The close, wherein Mr. Brooke 
compared Coleridge with the Ancient 
Mariner, and quoted: ‘‘He prayeth 
best who loveth best,” etc., was very 
beautiful, and gave us after all one 
thought of something else than the poet 
and his qualities, before he resumed 
the services. I am not intending to 
moralize here, but must say, that if the 
‘Liberal’ or ‘Broad’ School in the 
Church is to be, or to endure, as a pow- 
er, it must provide something a little 
nearer to spiritual instruction than 
criticism of poets. 





SIMPLE AND ABLE. 


Of Rev. Mr. Wiseman, President of 
Wesleyan Conference, England, The 
Watchman, in a late editorial, re- 
marks : — 


‘* He has the rare power of adapting 
himself to the capacities and circum- 
stances of any congregation, whether 
lowly or lofty ; so that while children 
listen to his teaching — couched in 
purest, easiest, tersest English, and en- 
livened with telling incident and 
graphic illustration — with intense 
eagerness and interest, the most re- 
fined and cultured are instructed and 
edified. ‘Why don’t you preach like 
Mr. Wiseman, papa ?’ said a little in- 
telligent fellow of nine or ten years of 
age to his father ; ‘I can understand 
every word he says.’ That faculty of 
dealing with the greatest truths in a 
mode and style which Sunday-school 
children can comprehend, is one of the 
most precious and enviable of minis- 
terial gifts, as it is one of the surest 
signs of a clear, strong mind, master of 
its subject, and one of the latest and 
ripest fruits of finished training and 
culture.” 





Our attainments seldom go higher 
than our aims. 
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DOCTRINAL PAPERS. 
THE DEATH PENALTY. 


BY REV. J. M. H. DOW. 

The death penalty has been sanc- 
tioned by all civilized governments for 
thousands of years for the crime of 
murder, and for the reason that it is 
the only penalty that is proportionate 
to the crime of murder; and this pen- 
ality has been established and required 
by the Author of human life, and there- 
fore there can be no appeal from His 
decision to a higher tribunal. There is 
a certain class of persons who demand 
that this penalty shall be removed from 
our statutes as a ‘‘ relic of barbarism,” 
and something more humane substitut- 
ed in the place of capital punishment. 
They say, ‘‘ let capital punishment be 
abolished, and let us test the advan- 
tages of amore humane punishment, 
and see the results of such a penalty as 
imprisonment for life for the crime of 
murder,” 

In reply, it is only necessary to point 
such to the antediluvian age, as a test 
of what the influence of anti-capital 
punisiment for the crime of murder 
was upon the entire human family. 
There was no penalty against the crime 
of murder, or any other crime, but the 
sense of moral principle, or right, 
which every man had of crime, when 
committed against his fellow-man. 
And what was the result of showing 
such leniency to criminals during that 
period of more than 1500 years? Sim- 
ply this: it was construed into an in- 
dulgence to commit crimes ad libéium, 
and ‘‘the earth was filled with vio- 
lence ” — literally, blood-shedding ; and 
the whole race had become so corrupt 
that God could only find one righteous 
man before Him in that generation, 
which He destroyed with the flood, 
thus disposing of the entire race of 
murderers. It is a false philanthropy, 
it seems to me, which claims a greater 
regard for the lives of murderers than 
the Creator himself; and therefore it is 
a mock humanity which manifests so 
much regard for the murderers, and so 
little for the victims and those who are 
dependent, often, upon them, as their 
natural protectors and providers. 

The period during which this lenien- 
cy was shown the race of man, was 
long enough to convince them that they 
must have laws and penalties which 
shall fully set forth the value of human 
life—laws that shall be promptly en- 
forced upon those who break them; 
and no legislation which substitutes 
any other penalty than death for the 
crime of murder, can be annexed with 
impunity. 

That this was to be regarded as His 
will and requirement for the crime of 
murder, is set forth in His enactment 
of the law given to Noah and his sons, 
and to the whole human family: ‘‘ Your 
blood of your lives will I require; at 
the hand of every beast will I require 
it, and at the hand of man; at the hand 
of every man’s brother will I require 
the life of man.” ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed, for in the image of God made 
He man.” Gen. ix. 5,6. There can 
be no questioning of the right of God 
thus to legislate upon the subject, and 
to call back the life of the murderer, 
forfeited by crime, and to call for that 
life ‘‘ atthe hand of man.” Noah could 
not mistake the nature of this com- 
mand, or the feelings of Him who gave 
it, in relation to the crime of murder. 
His experience, as a preacher of right- 
eousness for an hundred and twenty 
years (and not even an awakened soul 
of all those incorrigible murderers and 
hoary-headed scoffers, to whom he ad- 
dressed his discourse in the name of 
the Lord, gave heed to his preaching) 
was too convincing to lead him to 
doubt, after witnessing their destruc- 
tion by the flood, that God meant any- 
thing short of the penalty of death was 
now to follow the crime of murder; 
and that God required that this penalty 
should be enforced; and that nothing 
should be substituted in place of capi- 
tal punishment for the crime of mur- 
der. 

The subsequent legislation of the 
Great Lawgiver, and the penalty of 
the law against murder, shows this was 
to be a perpetual obligation on the part 
of the civil ruler; for it is regarded as 
a fundamental principle in all jurispru- 
dence, civil and criminal, that so long 
as the reason for the law remains, so 
long does the law remain. The reason 
God has given is, ‘‘ For in the image 
of God made He man.” In the moral 
law which He gave to man as a per- 
petual rule of duty, He has prohibited 
murder, and the right of all men to life 
is faithfully watched and guarded by 
putting one life against another. ‘* Thou 
shalt not kill.” That Moses so under- 
stood this precept, in the interpretation 
which he gave of it by the annexation 
of the death penalty for the crime of 
murder, is clear and unmistakable. 
“If a man come presumptuously upon 
his neighbor to slay him with guile, 
thou shalt take him from mine altar 
that he may die.” (Ex. xxi. 14.) 

That this sentence was not to be 
commuted, is further shown by the 
command of God in the following lan- 
guage: ‘ Moreover, ye shall take no 
satisfaction for the life of the murderer 
which is guilty of death; but he shall 
be surely put to death. And ye shall 
take no satisfaction for him that is fled 
to the city of his refuge, that he should 
come again to dwell in the land until 
the death of the high priest. So ye 
shall not pollute the land wherein ye are ; 
for blood it defileth the land, and the land 
cannot be cleansed of the blood that is 
shed therein, but by the blood of him 
that shed it. Defile not therefore the 
land which ye shall inhabit, wherein I 
dwell; for I the Lord dwell among the 
children of Israel.” (Num. xxxyv. 31, 
84). 


The person who was guilty of wilful, 
premeditated murder, should suffer 
death, and no satisfaction should be 
taken for his life. And it is worthy of 
note, that while this penalty was rigid- 
ly and faithfully executed among the 
Jews, there was no nation on earth so 
free from the crime of murder as they 
were; and this is the intent and design 
of this penalty, to make it virtually sui- 
cide to take life, for it would be really 
the taking of his own life in the certain 
execution of the law which would fol- 
low the crime of murder. 


But it is said that we live undera 
different dispensation, and the times 
demand a more liberal interpretation 
of the law — something more humane in 
the way of punishing criminals than 
hanging them. Human life was as 
valuable in the days of Noah and Moses 
as it is now. There is as much bar- 
barism and cruelty, and as little regard 
for life and property now, as at any 
former period of the world; and there 
is a demand for the protection of life 
and property and virtue at the hands 
of the civil rulers, and the prompt en- 
forcement of law now, as there ever 
has been in any generation when the 
crimes of men have been punished. 


human nature; they are ‘‘ erdained of 
God for the punishment of evil-doers, 
and the protection of them who do 
well.” The law which was given to 
Moses has never been abrogated; it 
was justified by the Great Teacher him- 
self, and in the interpretation He gave 
of the spirit and letter of the sixth com- 
mandment, He gives it all the binding 
authority it ever had for the punish- 
ment of murderers capitally. In His 
sermon on the’ Mount, he says (Matt. 
v. 21, 22), *‘ Ye have heard that it 
was said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not kill; and whosoever shall 
kill shall be in danger of the judgment. 
But I say unto you, that whosoever is 
angry with his brother without a cause 
shall be in danger of the judgment. 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council ; 
but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell fire.” 


Here is the very same law given to 
Moses, of which He gives an interpre- 
tation — what the spirit of this law sig- 
nifies, and what the transgressor in 
spirit would be exposed to, if the law 
in its penalty was enforced. ‘* Anger, 
hatred of his brother,” would expose 
the offender to the ‘‘ judgment,” which 
was a civil court among the Jews, 
composed of a number of elders, who 
took cognizance of certain crimes; and 
where the guilt was proved, they pun- 
ished with ‘ strangling or beheading.” 
The ‘‘ council” was the highe t tribu- 
nal among the Jews, known as the 
sanhedrim, who punished criminals by 
stoning; and the *‘ hell fire,” into which 
those were in danger of being cast, 
who should regard and call their broth- 
er ‘‘a fool,” was that fire which re- 
sembled hell from the associations with 
which it was surrounded, and into 
which criminals were sometimes cast, 
were all referred to as the different 
modes by which they were capitally 
punished by the Jews, and in which 
they were in danger who violated the 
law in its spirit. And of how much 
greater danger when they should be 
guilty of the direct act? So far from 
repealing this law, or setting aside the 
penalty, Christ added the weight of 
His own authority in saying, ‘‘ Who- 
ever is angry with his brother,” etc., 
**I say unto you,” he is in danger of 
being condemned to that punishment 
which is inflicted by ‘the judgment,” 
or ‘ council.’ ” 

Capital punishment, then, is sus- 
tained under the gospel by the author- 
ity of Him who well understood the law 
given to Moses, and is by His authority 
to be maintained by every civil ruler, 
as His appointed minister, so long as 
governments shall exist, or murders be 
committed. The same arguments which 
are urged against capital punishment, 
or the death penalty, apply with equal 
force against the rightful existence of 
government itself; for if it be wrong 
to take life for the crime of murder, 
there is no crime of less magnitude for 
which life should be taken. The gov- 
ernment rests, for its authority to en- 
force its laws, upon the right it has 
over life. If it has no right to take life 
in any case, it has no right to take the 
life of those who resist its authority in 
s=pport of public justice, and therefore 
private revenge and anarchy must fol- 
low as the result of striking out the 
death penalty. 

Laxity in the administration of public 
justice at the present day, has been 
followed in many places with a fearful 
and alarming increase of crime, lead- 
ing law-abiding citizens to feel that 
the rulers were fast becoming a terror 
to them rather than to the murderers 
and the most incorrigible villains in the 
community! Justice is not equally 
and impartially maintained. Wealth 
and social position in life has been 
brought to bear upon the courts to in- 
fluence their decisions and stay the 
hand of justice, while the public mind 
has been stultified with a sickly senti- 
mentality, a false philanthrophy, and a 
mock humanity which manifests more 
sympathy for criminals than it does for 
their victims or for impartial justice! 

To substitute anything else for the 
crime of murder than the death penalty, 
is to confound crime. Imprisonment 
for life is uncertain. The average 
number of years’ confinement of those 
who have been sentenced for life, has 
been but seven years in Massachusetts, 
and but six yearsin New York. If the 
penalty of the law expresses the feeling 
of the law-making power in regard to 
crimes, then if that penalty be impris- 
onment for life for the crime of murder, 





it is saying that murder is no more ag- 


Civil governments are a necessity of 
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gravaling as a crime than other of- 
fences for which men are imprisoned 
for life. To substitute something else 
as a penalty, is to legislate upon divine 
legislation ! 

To abolish capital punishment for the 
crime of murder, as being incompatible 
with the spirit of the gospel, is to set 
aside the interpretation of the law and 
the sanction of its penalty given by the 
Lord Jesus Christ himself. To deny 
the right of government to take life for 
the crime of murder, is to deny the 
rightful existence of government itself, 
and is putting the lives of defenceless 
and virtuous citizens in the hands of 
assassins and murderers. To take 
away the death penalty for the crime 
of murder, and substitute even impris- 
onment for life, is neither expedient, 
humane, wise or just. ‘‘ Ye shall take 
no satisfaction for the life of the mur- 
derer.” (Numb. x xxv. 31.) 


FAYETTEVILLE, Vt., July, 1873. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION — ITS 
NATURE. 


FIRST PAPER. 
BY PROF. JUNIUS. 


The divine life in the human soul 
manifests itself in a variety of forms 
and in various stages of progression. 
‘¢First the blade, then the ear; after 
that the full corn in the ear,” is as truly 
a law of spiritual as of vegetable de- 
velopment. Growth is one of the ac- 
tivities of the soul, and its legitimate 
result is not life or purity, but maturity. 

In the literature of the higher Chris- 
tian life, sanctification and Christian 
perfection are often, if not generally, 
used as synonyms. I have nowhere, 
except in the Scriptures, seen a well- 
defined distinction made between them. 
The three great facts of salvation are, 
life, purity and maturity. There can 
be neither purity nor maturity without 
life. True, we hear men talk of grow- 
ing up into spiritual life, and making 
people Christians by culture; but how 
absurd. Unrenewed humanity is dead. 
As well might we talk of cultivating a 
dead plant or animal into life, as a 
dead soul. All the known laws of 
growth point to life as the first and in- 
dispensable requisite thereto. Life 
from the dead is the resurrection peal 
of salvation. ‘* Was dead, and is alive,” 
is a passage in the experience of every 
saint. This new lifeisof God. ‘* Born 
of God,” and ‘‘ born from above,” are 
the scriptural representatives of the 
thought. Life is therefore of God, 
not of growth. Its relation to growth 
is that of a necessary condition, but 
not a product. 

The same is true of purity. In all 
the wide domain of life, cleanliness, or 
purity, so far as we know, is necessary 
to health, and health is a necessity to 
growth and development. Spiritual 
life is no exceptiontothe rule. ‘* Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” ‘*Pure in heart” describes a 
gospel truth and a human experience. 
Christian purity is a prominent doctrine 
in the Christian record. No truth is 
more clearly taught. The agency by 
which it is wrought is clearly expressed. 
“The God of peace sanctify you 
wholly.” ‘* The blood of Jesus Christ, 
His Son, cleanseth us.” Purity is not 
the product of growth, but the product 
of power — divine power — the power 
of ** the God of peace.” It is not the 
result of development, but of the cleans- 
ing efficacy of the blood of Jesus. No 
Christian imagines that dead humanity 
can grow up into spiritual life; he 
knows better, The thrilling touch of 
the life-giving power is an actuality in 
his consciousness, never to be effaced. 

But many good Christians, confourd- 
ing sanctification, or purity, with Chris- 
tian perfection, or maturity, can see no 
religious advancement except in the 
direction of growth in grace. These 
are at least cousin-german to those who 
make all religion and religious expe- 
rience the product of culture and de- 
velopment. It is no more inconsistent 
to suppose that a dead soul can grow 
up into spiritual life than that a defiled 
and polluted soul can grow up into 
purity. Both are alike absurd. Only 
that power which can speak to life the 
dead, can wash the scarlet white, or 
make the crimson spotless as wool. 
Those who have thought to grow up- 
into spiritual life, or Christian purity, 
should abandon the idea at once. 
It is a theory that can never be 
actualized in human experience. 

True, ‘‘ Grow in grace” is a divine 
injunction ; but the result of this growth 
is neither life nor purity, but maturity, 
or Christian Perfection. Maturity, or 
completeness, is the perfection of the 
gospel. Its nature is clearly set forth 
in the following Scriptures: ‘‘ Till we 
all come... . unto a perfect man” 
(Eph. iv. 13); »‘* But strong meat be- 
longeth to them that are of full age” 
(Heb. v. 14); ‘‘ In malice be ye chil- 
dren, but in understanding be men” 
(2. Cor. xiv. 20). 

The phrases ‘‘ men,” “‘ perfect men,” 
and ‘‘ of full age,” are used in contrast 
with ‘‘ babes” and ‘children;” and 
their import is in no degree doubtful. 
They express the legitimate result of 
growth, which is maturity or perfec- 
tion. They represent the gradual in 
the divine life, as pardon, and life and 
purity represent the instantaneous — 
the one wrought by divine power, the 
other unfolding through the successive 
stages of development. These phrases 
all represent the same thought, and ex- 
press the manhood of the saints, or 
literally, ‘* holy ones.” 

This spiritual manhood, like the 
physical, is attained by growth; and 
like the physical, has several requi- 
sites to.its attainment. The first is 
life. Then this new life must be fed 





and nourished ; protected from its ene- 





mies; have time to grow, and have 
suitable exercise and training during 
its growth. Christian perfection is, 
then, in its entirety, the representative 
of vitality and duration, nourishment 
and protection, care and culture, 
growth and development. In all this 
process of growth no vitalizing or vivi- 
fying power can be substituted for the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost. This 
guest is holy —hence a holy heart is 
necessary to His indwelling. ‘‘ The 
pure in heart,” then, are the ones who 
most successfully grow in grace. 

Sanctification is, therefore, not iden- 
tical with Christian perfection, but 
rather a John the Baptist, going before 
and preparing the way for this ‘* more 
excellent glory.” But this maturity is 
not absolute, and in this respect unlike 
that of either animal or vegetable 
growth. The tree, plant, and animal, 
each in due time reaches the limits of 
its expansion and grows no more; but 
soul growth is not limited either by 
years or ages; its ever-expanding 
powers and outreaching capacities in 
their development know no limits, but 
like the years of eternity, they ever 
march on and on, approximating a lim- 
it unattained and unattainable. 

But relative maturity is attainable, 
though not without effort. Careful, 
constant, Christian culture, is the rug- 
ged pathway to Christian perfection. 

The completeness of a Christian man- 
hood cannot be attained without it. 
And who that beholds the beauty of 
such a character, will say the price is 
too great. 

ATHENS, TENN., July, 1873. 








DECLINE OF PULPIT POWER. 

The alleged decline of Methodism in 
our large cities has been pretty well 
ventilated in our Church papers, but 
there is another subject nearly related 
to it which might have received a little 
more attention perhaps to our profit. 
I refer to the alleged decline of Meth- 
odist pulpit\pewer generally. And when 
I say alleged, I speak advisedly, for re- 
marks of this nature are ofien heard 
both from our ministers and people. 
Whether that high culture and general 
character to which our present minis- 
ters have attained, more than counter- 
balance anything which may have been 
lost during this change, I do not wish 
to discuss; but as a loyal] son of Method- 
ism, cradled in her bosom, and listen- 
ing from my babyhood to her preach- 
ers, and, withal, exceedingly jealous of 
her fair fame, I desire to make one or 
two remarks drawn from my own ob- 
servations. 

In the first place, I have observed in 
too many cases, in proportion to the 
culture supposed to be received in our 
institutions of learning, there follows a 
loss of that clear, simple Saxon lan- 
guage with which our Methodist fathers 
dealt such vigorous Mlows for the truth, 
and a substitution of what I call Anglo- 
French, or Anglo-Latin in its stead. 
Hence we hear a minister telling his 
people that he will first give them an 
exegesis of his text. There is not, in all 
probability, one person in twenty in his 
congregation who has any idea of what 
the word exegesis means. When I 
think of the amount of this kind of trash 
to which we are sometimes compelled 
to listen, I feel like saying, Stick to the 
manly Saxon of your fathers. There is 
room enough in it even for the highest 
flights of oratorical display, if that is 
what you want. 


In the second place, with increased 
culture there has come too much 
preaching over the heads of the people. 
Mind, I do not say that it is a legiti- 
mate result. It is natural for men, and 
more especially for young men, to be 
over-anxious about being logical and 
classical. Theodore Cuyler tells us 
that in his earlier years he preached a 
great deal to a certain eminent Judge, 
but learning better by experience, he 
began to preach more to the judge’s hired 
man. This pitching toohigh of Dr. Cuyler 
is a very general fau't. Nearly all those 
living, practical illustrations of the 
truth which our ministers give us, are 
taken, not from the ranks of the com- 
mon people’s everyday experience, but 
the opposite — from bankers and stock- 
brokers, and merchants and legislators. 
There are few, very few indeed from 
mechanics or teamsters or farmers. I 
have listened to thrilling appeals to 
merchants in their counting rooms, ad- 
dressed to crowded audiences, com- 
posed in almost every instance of the 
sons of toil, and certainly no merchants 
among them of the class addressed by 
the preacher. The natural result in 
such cases is, that failing to meet the 
experience of the people, they fail in 
their effect. 

This is not only departing from the 
style of Wesley and his sons, but lam- 
entably from that of our divine Lord. 
The sower who went forth to sow; 
the birds of the air, which sowed not 
nor gathered into barns; the lilies of 
the field, more beautiful than Solomon 
in all his glory; the children in the 
market, crying unto their fellows, are 
samples of the illustrations with which 
Jesus fixed the gaze of the vast multi- 
tudes who exclaimed ‘‘never man 
= like” Him ; common people heard 

im gladly ; He appealed to their every- 
day experience. The favior might have 
chosen His illustrations from the ranks 
of the rulers of his day, but He came to 
seek and save that which was lost; and 
no vain parade of speech would have 
done this. 

Get learning, brethren, but fall not 
into the error of Wesley’s immediate 
predecessors; they preached some of 
the most logical discourses to which 
our world has listened in defense of the 
truth, and yet infidelity flooded the 
land. Heaven forbid that from Meth- 
odist ministers the poor should ever 
cease to hear the gospel; if such should 








ca 


ever be the case, upon all our vast 
achievements, Ichabod would be writ. 
J. GRIMSHAW. 
—— 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 
BY M. W. TORREY. 

All the paths of the Lord are declar- 
ed to be “‘ merey and truth unto such 
as keep His covenant and His testi- 
monies.” Firm trust in God is the believ- 
er’s cardinal ideal of faith. Heaven 
and earth may pass away, but the truth 
of God remains uncnanged ; and with the 
truth of God pledged for guidance and 
deliverance in time of trial, for com- 
plete triumph and final justification, re- 
demption and salvation, what has the 
Christian to fear from the besetments 
and crosses of this life? So long as 
his Master’s service is his joy and de- 
light, and the Saviour’s love animates 
and controls his daily life, he has the 
assurance that all things are working 
together for his good, though he cannot 
ell how, or in what particular direction 
he is to be benefited. 

God's ways are past finding out; but 
He who sees the end from the begin- 
ning may well be trusted to direct our 
footsteps. We are short-sighted, like 
the mouse that would have the world at 
an end because the ploughshare had 
overturned her nest, we suffer a present 
affliction to overshadow both the mem- 
ory of past mercies and the solace 
which comes from a patient waiting on 
God; and are ready to cry out, ‘‘ our 
burden is greater than we can bear.” 
The word of God expressly declares 
that ‘* whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
teneth.” Is our faith too weak to ac- 
cept this proof of our nearness to the 
heart of Almighty love ? Can we not 
point to some past affliction which 
seemed grevious indeed, but which sub- 
sequent events proved to have been 
precisely the discipline needed to pre- 
pare us for new and higher attainments 
in Christian experience ? God's plans 
and purposes lie to> deep for our com- 
prehension. The plough and the har-, 
row must rend the soil before the 
hasbandman can sow the good seed for 
the harvest. 

I know a man, far advanced toward 
middle age, exemplary in his Christian 
walk, upright in all his dealings, ready 
and forward in every good work, a 
shining light in the Church among 
whose membership he was numbered. 
By the dishonesty of a business partner 
he was reduced from competency to 
poverty ; house, furniture, merchandize, 
all were swept away, and nothing re- 
mained except a few acres of unsale_ 
able Jand in the far west. Hither he 
turned his eyes in his extremity; and I 
well remember how the thought of all 
his privations and inconveniences in a 
life in the wilderness, seemed to me 
like putting an end to his earthly career. 
He who had been so regular in his 
attendance at the sanctuary must now 
make his home far out upon the prairie, 
beyond even the sound of the church- 
going bell; he who had been accustom- 
ed to social intercourse with men of 
culture and refinement, could only look 
for sympathy to his few pioneer neigh- 
bors, the nearest of whom resided at a 
distance of perhaps two miles. ‘‘ Sure- 
ly,” I cried, ‘‘ God has dealt hardly by 
thisman. Here ke was living to some 
good purpose. What good end can be 
attained by sending him away from all 
the means of usefulness and instrument- 
alities for good to which he has been 
accustomed ? ” 

So we questioned. We were ready 
to doubt the divine wisdom which had 
planned the future of a fellow man so 
widely different from our own impress- 
ions of what was right and fitting. 
The man moved to his distant home, car- 
rying with him the sincere pity of all his 
old associates. They thought and spoke 
of him as one cut loose from all that 
was worth living for. And how did it 
end? God needed our old friend as an 
instrument of great good in that far-off 
settlement. He developed gifts here- 
tofore unsuspected. He founded a 
Sabbath-school, to which old and young 
gathered for miles around. Having 
never been thought eloquent, he began 
to speak to his eager pupils, first a few 
words of friendly exhortation, then a 
brief exposition of some passage of holy 
writ, until, out of these small begin- 
nings grew discourses which, for genu- 
ine feeling and applicability, would 
have done no discredit to many a city 
pulpit. And the Lord owned and 
blessed the labors of His servant in the 
salvation of many precious souls. 
Finally, the distant settlement being 
invaded by a railroad, a village sprang 
up, a church was organized, a pastor 
called, and the good influences at work 
began to be felt far and wide. The 
unsaleable farm became worth quite a 
fortune, and as the Lord's steward he 
did good as he had opportunity to such 
as needed help. 

What a rebuke to our short-sighted- 
ness. Never, until the books of remem- 
brance shall be opened, will it be 
known how much of all this good was 
the direct result of the godly life and 
pious instructions of one man. And so 
we might multiply examples ; the moral 
of each would be the same. Christian, 
you trust God for salvation. In the 
hour of death, when man’s strength ut- 
terly fails, to what other refuge can you 
flee? And can you not entrust your 
few earthly concerns where you thus 
fearlessly rest your hopes of eternal 
happiness? Let not your soul be troub- 
led by the adverse wind and the rough 
billows which for a season toss your 
frail bark and threaten to engulf it. 
He whose word cannot fai!, has prom- 
ised never to leave nor forsake His peo- 
ple. 
and so live and deport yourself that the 
world shall see plainly that your faith 
is a living principle, vitalizing every 
desire and impulse of your being, and 
not a dead doctrine. 

NorRFOLK, Va. 


Have confidence in the promise, | 





Our Social Meeting. 


SUCCESS IN SOUL-SAVING. 

We shall be astonished, if we have 
not carefully and prayerfully read 
about it, to find how much there is in 
the Bible to encourage us to believe in 
the necessity of having a continual re- 
vival of the work of God, by an in- 
crease of piety, power and numbers in 
the Church; and on the other hand, 
how much there is to condemn those 
who do not believe these things to be 
possible (especially the last), and are 
not instrumentally producing those re- 
sults. Let us consider some of the 
words of stimulus. 

One of the first utterances of Jehovah 
to poor, guilty, helpless, fallen man, 
reads thus: ‘ It shall bruise thy head ; ” 
meaning, if we have understood it right, 
that there was power placed at the dis- 
pcsal of man to wound and vanquish 
the devil—to be constantly saved — 
and to. be continually saving and 
strengthening other souls, and perfect- 
ing them in that ‘holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord.” 
There is no necessity for any sinner to 
live a day in sin, or for a believer to 
work without knowing he has been suc- 
cessful. The prophet Isaiah, in speak- 
ing of Christ, says: ‘‘ Of the increase 
of His government and peace there 
shall be no end.” Now, if God has 
been proving this true to some extent 
(and who can doubt it?) what must be 
the feelings of those who are conscious 
they are not of the number who are 
contributing to make this declaration 
manifestly true ? 

That no one should excuse himself 
because he might be surrounded by dif- 
ficulties, or discouraging facts, it is 
written, ‘“‘He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him ; ” so that, 
no matter what the circumstances may 
be, he that obeys and believes shall 
surely see results as promised. The 
blessed Saviour confirmed this idea 
when He said, ‘*He that receiveth 
wages (etc.) gathereth fruit unto life 
eternal,” and shows ws most conclu- 
sively that He was.in perfect agree- 
ment with David ~- that any one person 
entering the gospel field, and reapiftg 
with the right spirit, should have 
sheaves for his toil. The apostle Paul, 
after having proved the word of the 
Lord in different fields, and under some 
of the most discouraging circumstances 
that ever burdened the heart of a toiler, 
exclaims, ‘‘ Now thanks be unto God 
which always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ, and maketh manifest the savor 
of His knowledge by us in every place.” 
And St. Jude commands us, in the name 
of the Master, to ** save with fear, pull- 
ing them out of the fire.” 

There are many persons that have all 
the elements of power to save others, 
but one; and like the ‘‘ young man” in 
the gospel, that deficiency is fatal. 
They have cultivation, judgment, taste, 
voice, manner, and physique as they 
need, to make them successful ; but alas, 
they have not faith in themselves, or 
God, or the means resorted to, to pro- 
duce results. They are waiting for 
God to work arbitrarily, instead of 
trusting in agencies used as God has 
directed. Now, why are these things 
so? Why are so many thus fatally de- 
ficient? First, they have not general 
faith in the Bible; or, second, they 
have not relying, appropriating faith. 
We not only have an ‘‘ emasculated” 
gospel, but that kind of faith. Many 
do not believe what the Bible says re- 
specting the punishment of the wicked, 
the necessity of a life of purity, obedi- 
ence and holiness, or in transparent 
honesty, an ordeal of sorrow, entire re- 
pudiation and consecration, and the 
supernatural change that must be 
wrought to bring a sinner into a state 
of justification. We must believe God's 
warnings, threatenings, and statements 
of facts and experiences, before we can 
successfully plead and apply His prom- 
ises. 

Let any man sit down and study the 
prospect there is of himself, relatives, or 
neighbors reaching heaven, in the light 
of the teachings of the Bible; and then 
study the nature and duration of the 
punishment of the wicked; and then 
confess, as one did, ‘‘I know that it 
will be heaven or hell with me when I 
die; ” and add, So also will it be with 
every other person ; and he will act for 
himself and for others immediately and 
successfully. ‘‘I choked up, and my 
eyes filled with tears as I talked with 
my class,” said a Sabbath-school teach- 
er to me, ‘‘and the worst boy in the 
class promised to seek the Lord,” he 
added. 0, if we only believed more 
and different, then we should feel more 
and act different, aud results would be 
different. 

Brethren, let us ‘‘tarry in Jerusa- 
lem” till we can say, ‘‘I could wish 
myself” crucified, or suffer as did 
Christ, ‘‘ for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh ; ” for ‘‘ the Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because He 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor; He hath sent me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the accepta- 
ble year of the Lord;” and I have not 
toiled for naught. 


CONSCIENCE via THE EYE. 

All printing is useless, unless it is 
likely tobe read. Probably all school- 
boys can read a little, and do — even the 
Catholics. Cannot we prepare an “ en- 
tering wedge?” Do not despise the 
smallest invention. Let us have some 
minnie balls that go into the skin, and 
not have the gun visible; and such a 
force to them as cannot be guarded 
against. We owe it to the Republican 
safety of our nation to do something of 
the kind. Please think of it. 

There might be printed, on small 
slips of paper, a single idea, and thrown 
into Catholic sight (of those who can 
read), that at least might put a mind to 
thinking, in spite of itself, and it must 
be so done that priests cannot describe, 
to denounce it; and so many and varied 
that it shall baffle their vigilance; e. g., 
‘* Is it a sin tothink ? slavery says so; ” 
é. g- ** Are you afraid to think, and yet 
call yourself a democrat?” e.g., 
** Whose dog, or mind-slave are you ?” 


‘*No Deception ” speaks this word: 
THEY WILL NOT. 


The Vtg aed told them their duty 
most plainly last Sunday. They praised 
im as ‘‘ smart;” all said, ‘‘ that’s so.” 
But that was the last of it. That church 
is ‘‘ac ease.” Ward Beecher told them 
five years ago, God had passed His word 
that none such as they should finally be 
lost. They fear no special danger, 
therefore ; and it isa great deal easier 


to let things slide than to be a self-de- 
nying, cross-bearing chureh. The dev- 
i’s semi-universal scoop-net will en- 
close them successfully, as the broader 
one does others. Satan has several 
kinds of decoy traps; the biggest, prob- 
ably. is the future ‘* purgatory” trap. 
His *‘ subs” can make the most money 
out of that. 


Our Book Table. 


WoMAN MAn’s Equal. By Rev. Thomas 
Webster, D. D., with an Introduction by 
Bishop Simpson. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden, Boston: J. P. Magee. Dr. Web- 
ster, in a very plain and practical manner, 
enlivened by well-selected illustrations, 
establishes the Bible premise of the equality 
of the sexes, and then draws the natural in- 
ferences from it. He shows the ability of 
woman to share with her male equal in all 
the higher walks of life, her success as 
proved by maby illustrious ancient and mod- 
ern examples, and the effect, especially upon 
social laws and customs, of admitting her to 
an equal share in legislation. The introduc- 
tion of Bishop Simpson is a judicious, earnest 
and eloquent exposition of the relation in 
which the gospel places woman to the other 
sex, her rights, her duties, and the probable 
results of her enjoying the one and discharg- 
ingthe other. The book is a useful tract for 
the times. 


Lynx- HUNTING From NOTEs. By the 
author of “ Camping Out.’’? Edited by C. A. 
Stephens, illustrated. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. This is a capital boy’s book 
—the fourth of the “ Camping Out” series, 
It recounts the incidents of a sporting tour 
in the back woods of Maine; but, in con- 
nection with the exciting adventures of such 
a trip, it also presents a full and entertaining 
description of the natural history of the an- 
imals sought in the hunt, or forming the 
subjects of personal encounters. The book 
will be read witha relish, and will leave 
valuable information behind in the memory 
of the reader. 











TRIUMPHING OVER DEATH. A Narra- 
tive of the Closing Scenes of the Life of 
William Gordon, M. D., F. L. 8S. By New- 
man Hall, D. D. Cincinnati, O., Hitchedck 
& Walden, Boston: J. P. Magee. Dr. 
Gordon was a cultivated physician of Hull, 
England. He died before he reached his 
half_ century, of a pulmonary affection. 
He was an earnest friend of social reform, 
a man of marked benevolence, very skill- 
ful in his profession, an eloquent lec- 
turer, and a trustful Christian after a 
thorough, personal examination of the 
grounds of revealed religion. The last 
days of his life were remarkable impressive. 
His conversation was rich, spiritual, and full 
of holy triumph. A full and instructive 
record of this portion of his life, and a sketch 
of-his previous history, is given in this most 
profitable and interesting little volume. 


EARNEST WORDS ON TRUE SUCCESS IN 
Lire. Addressed to Young Men and 
Women. By Ray Palmer. New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co. Mr. Palmer is an eloquent 
and excellent preacher, and bas been for 
years a good pastor, as well as a good Chris- 
tian poet. From his addresses to young peo- 
ple, during his yearsjof pastoral service, he 
has, in this volume, selected fourteen, upon 
important topics of vital interest in the con- 
duct of life. It is an admirable volume to 
place in the hands of young people, and will 
suggest valuable lines of thought to minis- 
terial readers, in addressing this hopeful 
period of human life. 


LOVE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
A fragment. By Harriet W. Preston, Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. It is not much of 
astory but more of a book—a natural 
and smooth flow of well-managed and self- 
restrained affection in the instance of highly 
cultured and modern lovers. They talk 
upon profound subjects, discussing all 
the problems of the hour. The volume 
leaves them happily married, living in 
three rooms overlooking the burying 
ground north of Park Street Church. It is 
a pure Boston romance of the hour, almost 
as good as history. 


Work, PLAY AND PRorIT; or Gardening 
for Young Folks, explained in A Story for 
Boys and Girls. By Annu M. Hyde, with 
illustrations, Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott 
&Co. We speak with unqualified praise of 
the object of this little volume. Ina very 
natural, home story, a family of young chil- 
dren is instructed in the art of planting and 
keeping a flower garden. All the natural 
history involved, of insects and birds; all 
the interesting details of various flowers, 
their proper care and perpetuation; all the 
enjoyment afforded by the pleasurable work 
of the home garden, come out in the inci- 
dents of this story. Buy the book, and let 
one of the children read it aloud. Begin a 
garden with it next spring. 


OLD ROME AND NEw Iraty. By Emilio 
Castelar, author of The Republican Move- 
mentin Europe. Translated by Mrs. Ar- 
thur Arnold. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Boston: for sale by A. Williams 
& Co. The eloquent Orator and Statesman 
who has been so conspicuous in the late Re- 
publican movements in Spain, exhibits the 
same characteristics which have been so 
marked in his speeches, in this volume. It 
is an enthusiastie présentation, by a thought- 
ful observer, of the political, material and 
religious changes which have occurred in 
Rome and its vicinity within the last ten 
years, with an appreciative criticism upon 
many works of art. Its criticism of ‘‘ The 
God of the Vatican,” as simply a trans- 
formed “ Paganism,” is only severe and ter- 
rible in its truthfulness. Our views, ia 
many respects, differ widely from those of 
the Republican orator, but we read him 
with interest. 


Thomas Whitaker, of New York, has is- 
sued a capital volume, which will meet with 
a warm welcome from all the supporters of 
the Women’s Foreign Mission. It is en- 
titled Shoshie, The Hindoo Zenana 
Teacher. Its author’s is « familiar name 
with many of our readers who have listened 
to her earnest and tender addresees — Miss 
H. S. Brittain. This little book presents in 
a very happy manner, the new and very 
promising field of Christian service opening 
before women, in the strange homes of the 
Hindoos, among the secluded, oppressed and 
benighted wives and children of India. The 
whole work appears the more striking as 
thus incarnated in a touching recital of per- 
sonal incidents. The book will be an effect- 
tual missionary solicitor wherever it is cir- 
culated. 


THE MOUTH OF GOLD. A series of Dra- 
matic Sketches, illustrating the Life, and 
Times of Chrysostom. By Edwin Jobnson, 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. In quite 
smooth blank verse, interspersed with met- 
rical variations, the author has sought to re- 
produce some of the characteristic scenes, 
occurring in Constantinople and its neighbor- 
hood, during the wonderful ministry of the 
golden-tongued preacher whose name the 
book wears. It is a pleasant little volume, 
beguiling the reader as he turns its handsome 
pages, and reproducing before his imagina- 





tion the strange scenes of those tumultuous 
days. ° 
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MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 


Rev. R. W. ALLEN, EDITOR. 


All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 
Lord.” — NuM. xiv. 21. 


Burman. — The Baptist mission in 
Burmah is receiving special manifesta- 
tions of the divine favor. Rev. Mr. 
George, one of the missionaries, writes 
to the Macedonian that a man had come 
fifty miles to receive Christian baptism, 
through a tract received two years be- 
fore, convincing him of the folly of 
idolatry. Quite recently he met a Bur- 
man preacher, who told him of the 
eternal God and Jesus Christ, His Son. 
He sent him home with a promise to 
visit his village soon. 

Wuy tHe Gosret pors Not TRI- 
UMPH MORE IN HEATHEN LANDS. — 
The Bombay Guardian contains the 
following: ‘‘No persons in India are 
more ready to cry out against missions, 
and denounce them as failures, than 
those who contemn the natives, and who 
increase the difficulties of the mission- 
ary an hundred-fold by persuading the 
natives that Christianity is a synonym 
for pride and haughtiness. Multitudes 
called Christians in India, are causing 
the gospel to be rejected while the 
earnest missionary is laboring to get it 
accepted ; and then these same persons 
mock the poor missionary for his un- 
successful efforts. The missionary is 
obliged to spend a great deal of his 
time in endeavoring to show that the 
Bible does not recognize as Christians 
any except those who are led by the 
spirit of Christ.” 

Inpra. — Cheering intelligence is re- 
ceived from our mission work in India. 
Rev. W. J. Gladwin, one of our mis- 
sionaries, writes that ‘‘God is giving 
American Methodism a great and glo- 
rious work in India,” and urges the 
establishment of a good English School 
to meet the pressing demands of not 
less than five hundred thousand En- 
glish citizens. Will not some of our 
men of wealth furnish the means for 
this ? 

TurKEY. — Rey. George C. Knapp 
writes to the Missionary Herald, and 
gives an interesting account of the 
mission at Bitlis, where good religious 
prosperity had been enjoyed. The 
mission had passed through severe 
struggles, but is now reaping a rich 
harvest, the truth is spreading, and the 
prospects of the triumph of Ch ristian- 
ity were never more cheering. 

Cuina.— Rev. Mr. Mateer, of the 
American Board, says, ‘‘ the good ac- 
accomplished by the missionary wife 
in these times is scarcely less important 
than the work of the husband, as little 
companies of native women are ever 
ready to meet the female missionaries. 
In many of the villages visited no white 
woman has ever been seen before. Be- 
lievers were found as the fruits of 
labor bestowed by the native helpers.” 
In one village Mr. M. organized a 
church of sixteen members; in another, 
a church of fifteen. The large field vis- 
ited is a most inviting and hopeful one 
for missionary labor. 

In our own mission, continued pros- 
perity is enjoyed. At Peking a regular 
Church has been organized, with a Sun- 
day-school of much promise. Rev. L. 
W. Pitcher writes from Peking: ‘‘ Last 
Sabbath we organized the little band 
of church members belonging to the 
Tartar City Station into a regular class 
. . . On last Sabbath, too, they began 
their native contributions, which did 
not amount to more than ten cents, but 
it was the first, and is considered by us 
as a harbinger of good things to come.” 
Let the Church remember that we have 
a church now regularly organized in 
the great ‘walled City of China.’” 
Pray for its success. 

JAPAN. — Dr. R. S. Maclay, Superin- 
tendent of our mission in Japan, has 
reached safely his field of labor, and 
has entered upon his work, locating for 
the present at Yokohama. He says, 
‘‘everything I see here tends to in- 
crease my estimate of the importance 
of this mission, and to strengthen my 
desire to help forward the cause of 
Christian evangelization in this wonder- 
fulempire. Iam profoundly thankful 
that at last American Methodism has 
entered the field, and that soon a corps 
of laborers from our Church will be 
moving directly upon the works of the 
enemy. Messrs. Davidson and Soper 
will soon join Dr. Maclay. Let the 
Church remember this mission; it is 
exceedingly full of promise. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has a great 
work to do in the salvation of Japan, 
and it is a cause of thanksgiving that 
she has entered upon the work under 
such cheering and unfavorable circum- 
stances. 

ArricA.—A short time since a 
Scotch clergyman, residing near Cape 
Town, South Africa, sent an earnest 
appeal to the Principal of the Mt. Hol- 
yoke Seminary, Mass., for a school 
teacher. He wishes to found a school 
in that far-off land for the benefit of 
the Dutch and English residents, sim- 
ilar to the one founded for the descend- 
ants of the refugees who left France 
at the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and the passage money for the teacher 
has been received. A teacher has been 
selected, and will probably leave for the 
distant field in September. 


To THE Front. — Never before were 
so many missionaries going to the for- 
eign field. Nearly every week some 
are departing from this country — some 
to new fields, and others to missions 
already established. This is emecour- 
aging, but pray that more may be sent ; 
we should send hundreds where we 
send one. With all our enthusiasm for 
the cause, we may not sufficiently occu- 
py the many open and opening doors. 





RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


A half million of dollars was raised 
by the children of New York Sunday 
schools last year for religious purposes. 


Somebody says that there are no Bap- 
tists in Newfoundland, and sugyests 
that the water is too cold. 


Rey. C. H. Spurgeon says, his Church 
was open communion before he ac- 
cepted the pastorate, or he would not 
have done so. 


The rec-:nt Lutheran Synod held at 
Canton, Ohio, yoted that women as well 
as men have the right to vote in all con- 
gregational affairs. 

Bishop Clarkson, of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Nebraska, says he 
is in constant trouble to find live men 
who can work up new places. 


The clergy of Milwaukee have preach- 
edso pointedly against theatrical per- 
formances in that city, that actors and 
managers have lost money during the 
season. 


The Protestant missionaries in France 
report great progress in their work. 
Numbers of the people have been con- 
verted, and copies of the Bible are 
readily sold among the Roman Catholic 
population. 


Rey. W. Taylor, the great missionary 
evangelist, writes from Bombay: ‘if 
I had fifty more missionaries sent 
to me, I could give them all self- 
supporting charges. The harvest is 
plenteous, but the iaborers are still few.” 


We learn that Rev. J. T. Penrose, a 
chief minister of the English Primitive 
Methodist Connection, is on his way to 
this country, to attend the session of 
the Evangelical Alliance, early in Oc- 
tober. 


The Colorado Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church reports an 
advance of over thirly-two per cent. in 
membership over that of last year. The 
year has been one of marked prosper- 
ity. 

The Northwestern says: ‘“* Rev, Dr. 
W. H.{Cooper, late of Immanuel Inde- 
pendent Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Chiczgo, is now a member of our 
Methodist missionary corps in Mexico. 
He is stationed at Orizaba.” 

The general Baptist Association in 
England has just held its 104th anni- 
versary, and reports an increase of 319 
members. The Association passed res- 
olutions in favor of disestablishment 
and against the Education Act, and 
censured the course of the Government 
on both questions. 


Bishop Andrews suggests that we se- 
lect hymns inspiring the devotional 
spirit, rather than those directly on the 
subject of the sermon. As now an- 
nounced, the people easily determine 
what a minister is to preach about, and 
only attend to see how he will say it. 


An Episcopal clergymen of Troy, 
Rev. Mr. Mulford, has been interview- 
ing the Trojan rum-sellers with a view 
of inducing them voluntarily toshut up 
their saloons on Sunday, and he has 
met with marked success. They are 
nearly all willing to close up, if the 
movement becomes general. 


The Catholics of New York city are 
preparing for the publication of a daily 
journal in that city early in the fall. It 
is intended to take high ground against 
all State education, and will wage an 
uncompromising warfare agaiust the 
public schools, favoring Catholic 
schools and none other. 


A private note to the editor of The 
Christian Advocate, from Rev. Dr. J. 
H. Vincent, dated Erie, Pa., August 14, 
contains the following affecting para- 
graph: ‘* My dear old father died last 
night. After a life of suffering and 
toil, he fell asleep as a wearied child 
would do. The day was full of storms, 
but the sunset was peaceful.” 


At the recent Ohio Universalist State 
Convention, on a resolution favoring 
the aiding of worthy young men to be- 
come ministers, Miss Danforth object- 
ed to the use of the word ‘‘ men,” and 
the words ‘‘and young women,” were 
added. 


An English exchange predicts that 
steel bars will shortly supersede bells 
in that country and in the United States. 
They are more easily rung and are not 
liable to crack, and cost comparatively 
little. Three or four steel bars, whose 
weight is less than one hundred pounds, 
will form a peal. 


Garrett Biblical Institute is now worth 
$450,000, with a debt on this of-$92,- 
000, arising from the rebuilding of its 
block of buildings, destroyed by the 
great fire in Chicago, which will be can- 
celed by the income from this property. 
It has educated about one thousand men 
for the ministry. Its standard of gradu- 
ation is so high that only about one 
hundred and fifty have taken diplomas 
and degrees. 


Rev. H. Mansell returns to India; 
Rev. A. D. M’Henry and wife, Revs. 
R. Gray, M.D., and J. E. Scott go out 
on less than than ten days’ notice, in 
place of Rey. E. M. Mills, compelled 
to decline on account of poor health. 
The party will be joined at Liverpool 
by Rev. S. Knowles and family, return- 
ing, and at Suez by Rev. James Mudge 
and wile. 


The annual meeting ofthe mission of 
the American Board to Western Turkey 
was recently held at Constantinople. 
We learn that since the work was estab- 
tablished in 1831, it has increased to 
four missions, with twenty central sta- 
tions and more than 200 out stations. 
Forty-four ordained missionaries, two 
physicians, and seventy-six female as- 
sistant missionaries are now on the 
ground. The native laborers number 
some 500. There are 76 churches, more 
than 20 of which are self-supporting, 
with 4,000 communicants. Common 
schools have been established, num- 
bering 225, with 8,000 pupils, besides 
theological and boarding schools. 








TEMPERANCE. 

REPLY TO LUMAN BOYDEN. 

BY REV. WM. M. THAYER. 

To Mr. Boyden’s question, “ ought 
not the rumsellers, who cause so much 
misery, to be requested to pay in part 
for the damages they have done to those 
poor families?” We answer, they 
ought to be prohibited the traffic, and 
then if they violate the law, let them 
sweat for it by paying damages. This 
is the character of our Massachusetts 
aw. 

Mr. Boyden doubts our assertion that 
the civil damage law is supported by 
any of the foes of temperance, though 
he offers no proof to sustain his doubt. 


—_ 


We will give a few facts: 1, in MIli- 
nois, originally nearly every rum paper 
in Chicago supported it; 2, the anti- 
prohibitory members of the Connecticut 
Legislature supported the civil damage 
law; 3, in New York, the anti-temper- 
ance Governor and members of the 
Legislature supported the civil damage 
law after Governor Dix vetoed the lo- 
cal option law, which gave the civil 
damage law to New York; 4, all over 
the country anti-prohibitory papers 
praise the Ohio damage law. Our 
friend can readily see what this fact de- 
notes. When we find out what rum- 
sellers approve, let them have the op- 
posite and we shall very likely be right. 

Again, Mr. Boyden declares we have 
no proof that the civil damage law does 
not promote temperance. We answer, 
1, he furnishes no proof that it does 
any essential good, for he has none — 
if he has, let him produce it; 2, we 
offer as proof that it has not materially 
promoted temperance, that no one 
claims that it has accomplished any 
good except in Ohio, fand it is not re- 
garded at allin Ilinois and other States ; 
and therefore the working temperance 
men where it exists are dissatisfied with 
it, and are laboring to-day to secure a 
prohibitory law like that of Massa- 
chusetts. Even in New York, the late 
State Temperance Convention declared 
in favor of a strict prohibitory law, con- 
demning the civil damage law and cen- 
suring its authors. Why was not Mr. 
Boyden startled at the action of this 
convention? Did not that ‘‘have a 
tendency to retard the progress of the 
temperance cause” ’ as much as our 
article P 

But how about Ohio? Now, we do 
not deny that a solitary instance can be 
found where the law has aided some one 
—that can be shown even of license 
laws. But the cause of temperance has 
not been materially advanced by the 
damage law in Ohio. Intemperance is 
just as fearful there now as ever. 
Drunkenness and consequent crime have 
not diminished in the least. It has done 
a little in Noble county; but the cause 
stood well in that county before this law 
was enacted, and it stands but little 
better now. Personal friends in Ohio 
assured us that it really amounted to 
nothing for the State—that many of 
the stories told about damages secured 
by wives were fabrications by rum 
papers that would adopt anything soon- 
er than a genuine prohibitory law; and 
from the Attorney-General and Secre- 
tary of State of Ohio we learned direct- 
ly, in March, 1872, that ‘‘ cases had 
been brought and judgment obtained,” 
but that the ‘‘ Supreme Court had not 
then been called upon to decide techni- 
sally upon the constitutionality of the 
act,” ete. At the same time a printed 
slip enclosed in reply to our letter, con- 
tained the gist of what the courts found 
in reference to two cases which had 
been brought, one of which only was 
sustained by the court; and of this the 
report said, ‘*‘ judgment reversed and 
cause remanded for further proceed- 
ings.” Fifteen months after that, in 
June, 1873, we addressed ,a note to the 
Secretary of State, and he replied, as 
follows: 

‘‘T hardly know what answer to give. 
In some counties recoveries have been 
made; in other counties, and before 
other judges, the law has been held un- 
constitutional, or, at least, such parts 
of the law as to make it inoperative. 
One case has been acted upon by our 
Supreme Court, and such parts of the 
law as were brought to the attention of 
the court, sustained ; but there are many 
important questions which have not 
been passed upon by our Supreme 
Court. As to the practical workings of 
the law, I am of opinion that the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors has not been 
materially affected by the Adair liquor 
law.” 


If Mr. Boyden can make out from 
the foregoing that the civil damage law 
has materially advanced the temperance 
cause in Ohio, he has more ingenuity 
than we possess. Mr. Boyden says, ‘‘ 1 
predict that in the coming struggle in 
Massachusetts for and against a civil 
damage law,” etc. That struggle is not 
‘* coming ;” it came almost twenty years 
ago. The prohibitory law of 1855, with 
the civil damage principle, was strug- 
gled for then, and secured. It is that 
law we have now, substantially; and 
we wish it to be understood distinctly, 
that we favor a strict prohibitory law 
that shall include the civil damage 
principle. The latter principle alone 
cannot materially aid the temperance 
cause. 

Mr. Boyden has lived in Boston and 
Chelsea, and thinks he has known fami- 
lies that would have been benefited by 
the civil damage law. But, as I have 
said, we have had that principle all 
along. Why have not these parties 
availed themselves of it? The fact 
that no wife or other person has brought 
a suit for damages under the 38th and 
39th sections in Massachusetts, since 
the law was enacted, shows how little 
that provision alone can do for our 
cause. ; 

We can say with friend Boyden, ‘in 
the greatest trials and darkest hours I 
have never been discouraged, believing 
that God was on our side, and we would 
ultimately triumph.” But we can tri- 
umph only by working with God’s plan ; 
and God never licenses men to do evil, 
if they will pay the damages. He pro- 
hibits the evil, and then inflicts penal- 
ties and assesses damages if the law is 
broken. Triumph lies in that line. 

We did not oppose the civil damage 
principle, but only its utter weakness 
alone, or attached to a license law, 
thus becoming a good dodge fér anti- 
prohibitory men to use; nor would we 
oppose the civil damage law in a State 
where little or nothing had been done 
in the line of legislation, and only a 
little could be done. Such a measure 
might call attention to the evils of the 
traffic. 
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BOSTON MARKET, 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Aug. 25, 1873. 

GOLD — $1.1534 @ 1.155%. 

FLOUR — Superfine, 4.50 @ $5.00; extra, $6.00@ 
8.25; Michigan, $7.00 @ 9.00; St. Louis, $8.00@ 10.75; 
Southern Flour, $6.00 @ 10.75, 

Coun — Western Mixed, 64 @67cents; West- 
ern Yellow, 67 @ 68c. ® bushel, 

OATS —42 @ 55 @ bushel. 

RYE — 00 @ 9c. per bushel, 

SHORTS — $21.00 ® ton. 

FINE FEED — $22.00 @ 23.00 @ ton. 

SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass, $4.75 @ $5.00; 
Red Top, $4.25 @ 4.50 per sack; R.I. Bent, $3.25 @ 
3.75 @ vushel; Clover, 93¢ @ 103¢c. per Ib. 

APPLES — $2.00 @ 5.50 ® bbl. 

PORK — $19.00 @ 20,00; Lard, 8% @ 934c. Hams, 
124 @ 13%. 

BUTTER — 20 @ 2c. 

CHEESE — Factory, 12 @ 13c; Dairy, 0@ Oc. 

EGGs —00 @ 24 cents per doz. 

HAY — $24.00 @ 29.00 per ton, for Eastern pressed 

POTATOES — $3.50 @ 3.75 per bbl. Sweet Potatoes, 
$8.00 @ $9.00 @ bul. 

B&ANS— Extra Pea, $3.00 @ $3.75; medium, 
0.00 @ 2.50 @ bushel. 

LEMONS — $00.00 @ 12.00 ® box. 

ORANGES — $00,00@ 12,008 box, 

POULTRY — 20 @ 23 cents ® b. 

TUKNIvs — $0.00 @ 1.50, @ bushel, 

BEETS — $0.00 @ 1.75 @, bushel. 

DRIED APPLES—6 @8 cents ® b. 

CARROTS — 00 @ $1.75c. ® basket. 

CUCUMBERS — 2c: each, 

CABBAGE —1] @ léc. @ head. 

ONIONS — $0.00 @ 7.00 ® bbl, 

BLUEBERRIES. — 00 @ 09¢. @ qt. 

TOMATOES — $2.00 ® bush, 

MARROW SQUASH — $3.00 ® bbl. 

GREEN CORN — 00 @ 2c. ® doz. 

WATERMELONS — $3.00 @ 4.00 @ doz. 

REMARKS.— Tomatoes have been as low as $1.50 
per bushel during the past week, but are now a 
shade firmer; a steady call for Corn; 50c, off on 
Potatoes. No material change in early vegetables, 





Asiatic Cholera in China. 
Almost every case Cured with 


PAIN-KILLER. 


{From Rev. R. Telford, Missionary in China.] 

Dear Sirs: — During a residence of some ten 
years in Siam and China, as a missionary, I found 
your Vegetable Pain Killer a most valuable remedy 
tor thac fearful scourge, the Cholera, 

In administering the medicine I found it most 
effectual to give a teaspoonful of Pain-Killer in 
a gill ot hot water sweetened with sugar; then, after 
about fifleen miautes, begin to give about a table- 
spoonful of the same mixture every minute until 
relief was obtained. Apply hot application; to the 
extremities, Bathe the stomach with the Pain- 
Killer, clear, and rub the limbs briskly. Of those 
who had the Cholera, and took the medicine faith- 
fully In the way stated above, eight out of ten re- 
covered, 





Dear Sirs :— During a long residence in China I 
have used your valuable Pain-Killer, both in my 
own family and among the Chinese, and have found 
ita most excellent medicine. In the summer of 
1862 and 1853, while residing in Shanghai, I found it 
an almost certain cure for Cholera, if used in time. 
Indeed, using it in a great many instances, I do not 
remember failing in asinglecase, For three years 
I have been residing in this place, more than fifty 
miles from a physician, and have been obliged often 
to fall upon my own resources in cases of sickness. 
The Chinese come to usin great numbers for medi- 
cine and advice. Though without medical knowledge 
ourselves, the few simple remedies we can command 
are so much in advance even of their physicians, 
that we have almost daily applications. We allow 
them tocome, because it brings usin contact with 
them, and opensado -r of usefulness, In diarrhea, 
colic, vomiting, cholera, coughs, ete., your PAIN- 
KILLER has been my chief medicine. 
Yours, very tru'y, T. P. CRAWFrorD, 
Tungchow, China. 





Dear Sirs ;—T ought to have acknowledged Jong 
ago the box of Pain-Killer you bad the goodness to 
send us last year. Its coming was most providential. 
I believe hundreds of lives were saved, under God, 
by it. The cholera appeared here soon after we re- 
ceived it. Weresorted to the “Pain-Killer,” using 
it as directed for cholera. A list was kept of ail to 
whom the “Pain-Killer ” was given, and our native 
assistants assure as that eight out of every ten to 
whom it wa- prescribed recovered, It has, too, been 
very usetul in various Sther diseases. It has provec 
an incalcuable blessing to multitudes of poor peo- 
ple throughout all this region. Our native preach- 
ers are never wiiling to go out on their excursions 
without asupply ofthe *Pain-Killer.” It gives them 
favor in the eyes of the people, and access to fami- 
lies and localities by whom otherwise they would 
be very indifferently received. Believe, me dear 
sirs, gratefully yours, ete. J. M. JOHNSON, 

Missionary in China. 

Those using Pain-Killer should strictly observe 
the following directions: 

At the commencement of the disease, take a tea - 
spoonfal of Pain-Killer, in sugar and water, and 
then bathe freely across the stomach and bowels, 
with the Pain-Killer, clear. Should the diarrhea 
and cramp continue, repeat the dose every fifteen 
minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be 
checked, and the patient relieved inthe course of a 
few hours. 

N. B.—Be sure and get the genuine article; ard it 
is recommended by those who have used the Pain- 
Kille: for the cholera, that in extreme cases the pa- 
tient take two (or more) teaspoonfuls instead of one. 

We invite the attention of the public to this well 
tested and unrivaled family medicine. 

The PAIN- KILLER is sold by all the Druggists 
and Dealers in Family Medicines, 

t@~ Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1. 

PERRY DAVIS & SON. 
Manufacturers and Proprictors, 
136 High-street, Providence, R. I. 
377 St. Paul-street, Montreal, 


302 17 Southampton Row, London, Eng. 





ASK FOR THE 


NOVELTY 





Strongest, asiest Working 


AND 
Most Durable Wringer. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME AND CLOTHES, 
IT HAS NO EQUAL! 


AND 
“Should be in Every Household.” 
TRY THE “ NOVELTY.” 
And satisfy yourseif that it is the Best. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Bailey Washing & Wringing Machine 
Company, 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 
247 eow 





Hawthorne & Tucker 
PLUMBERS, 


And Dealers in Plumbers’ Materialk 
No. 16 PROVINCE STREET, corner Province Ct. 
Boston. 

N. B.— Plumbing Matertals to Build- 


_ers at Wholesale Prices. 190 





College of Liberal Arts. 


Candidates for admisson to the Freshman Class 
will meet in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, 
atl0 A. M., September 17. 

Ladies will be admitted to all the privileges of 
the College on the same conditions as gentlemen. 

For circular, or additional information, address 

J. W. LINDSAY, Dean of the Faculty, 


281 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, 





Wesleyan University. 
4 we next College year will commence Sept. lth. 
Candidates for admission, will be examined on 
the first day of the Term. For further informa- 


tion, address, 
JOSEPH CUMMINGS, 
305 President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology: 








The opening of this School will occur Sept. 10th, 
when the entrance examinations will be held. 
For Catalogues or any information regarding the 


Institution, address the Dean Rev, James E. 
Latimer, D. D. 
36 Bromfield Street, Roston. 239e0w 





Drew Theological Seminary. 


The next Term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, Sept. 17th. Examinations 
for entrance will take place on the 16th. For 
catalogues, or information. app'y to, 
J. F. Harst, D. D. 

Madison, New Jersey. 
296 





College of Music 
OF 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Instruction under eminent masters, and with the 
best collateral advantages, for advanced music 
students. Musical degrees conferred upon those 
who complete the prescribed course. The College 
Year September 14, 1873. For circulars 
or information, address EBEN TOURJEE, Dean 
of the Faculty, Boston, Mass. 277 








LASELL FEMALE SEMINARY 
Auburndale, Mass. 


HE location of this Institution on the Boston 
and Albany Railroad, ten miles from Boston, is 
unsurpassed in this country. It has just been pur- 
chaaee by ten enterprising men of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who back it, NOT AS A SPECU- 
LATLON, but a genuine liberality in the interest of 
high-toned Christian education. 
The advantages of the institution are: An oppor- 
tunity for young ladies to fit for Boston University ; 
a full four years’ classical course in the Seminary ; 
Music under Prof. F. H. Torrington; Modern Lan- 
uage by tried native teachers; and careful training 
fh ali primary studies. Its aims are: common views 
of life; thorough cuiture; Christian womanhood. 
The next school year begins September %, 1873, 
Address, CHAS, W, CUSHING, 


AT 





HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 
FORTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


During vacation the Principals will be at the Book- 
store of J. R. Osgood & Co., on Saturdays from nine 
to two o'clock. 

Catalogues can be obtained of T. Groom, & Co., 
State street, and A. Williams & Co., 125 Washington 
street, or by addressing CUSHINGS & LADD. 

300 





ad ada INSTITUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(Formerly Chester Square School) tor Young Ladies, 


Twenty-three Protessors and Teachers. In In- 
struction, Location, etc., unsurpassed by any 
American Female College. The 20th year wili begin 
Thursday, September 18th, 1873. . 

For Catalogue and Circular, apply to Rey. George 
Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 
303 Mass. 





Bryant 2 Stratton College, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Next school year begins Sept. 1, 1873. Course ot 
study, Commercial and English branches, Annual 
Catalogue and Reportfor 1873 ready; furnished free 
upon application in person or by mail, Office 149 
A. Tremont Street. Room 6. Open daily during 
vacation from 10 till 12 o’clock. 


302 H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 


MONEY PROFITABLY INVESTED 


I can invest money on first mortgage on real es- 
tate, worth twice the amount loaned, in sums from 
$500 to $10,000, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, at 10 per cent at your nearest bank, without 
cost to the lender, For particulars write to Rev. 
E. Scott at Hampton, New Hampshire, or to T. 
A. Goopwin, indiana Christian Advoeate, Indian- 
apolis, Lod. The securities are in Indiana. 
151 tf T. A. GOODWIN. 


A NEW BOOK. 


National Camp Meeting 
History. 














DAYS of POWER in THE 
FOREST TEMPLE, 


AS REALIZED AT FOURTEEN NATIONAL 
CAMP-MEETINGS, 


FROM 1867 TO 1872; 


Being a Review of the great work of God wrought 
at these Feasts of the Tabernacle, in the sancti- 
fication of believers and conversion of sin- 
ners, containing many interesting facts 
and incidents; also embellished with 
three portraits, 


By Rev. GEORGE HUGHES, 


Secretary of the ** National Association for the 
Promotion of Heliness.” 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By Rev. BISHOP HAVEN. 


PRICE 61.50. 


Published at the office of THE ADVOCATE OF 
CHRISTIAN HOLINESS, 3 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, and will be sent, by mail,on the re- 
ceipt of $1.50. Usual discount to 
Agents and Publishers. 


JOHN BENT & CO., 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
—OR— 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


INew Books. 


The Wise Men; Who They Were, and 
How They Came to Jerusalem. By Dr. F. 
W.Upham. A full and complete history 
of fhose wonderful men, Sext by mail on 
receipt Of PriC€. .cececeeeeeeeeeereres 


Outlines Of Christian Theology. By 
L. T. Townsend, D. D., Author of Credo, 
Sword and Garment, God-Man, ete. Flexi- 
ble Cloth, Price ....ysececceeecsecees 


The design of this treatise is to furnish Sun- 
day-school teachers, advanced scholars, and 
others interested in these subjects, such a 
hand book upon the Outline of General and 
Christian Theolo as may be somewbat 
abreast with the times, and which will, ina 
measure, give direction to our thinking, 
studying teaching, that they may henceforth 
be less discursive and more effective. 


How Marjorie Watched. By Miss 
Washington. Illustrated. l6émo. Price... 
Another addition to our large Sunday -school 
list. Its appearance is attractive, and no 
doubt that it is equally up to our standard. 


Short Sermons on Coneecration and Hin- 
dred Themes. For the Closet, the Fire- 
side, and the Lecture room. By Rev.A.C. 
George, D. D., of the Central New York 
Conference, Author of **Counsels to Con- 
verts,” “The Satisfactory Portion,” etc. 
1Pm0. Price, occccrcccvcvcccvcscesscsecccs OLD 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 


JAMEs P. MAGEE, 38 Bromfield 8t., 
Boston. 
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$1 25 


$0 50 


0 80 
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BARNUM’S HOTEL, 


Cor. Broadway and 20th Street, 


NEW YORE. 
ON BOTH AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PLANS, 








Complete with all modern improvements; rooms 
en suite and single; private parlors, baths, eleva- 
tors, ete. Location unsurpassed, being in the ver) 
centre of fashion and brilliaet New York life. Io 
proximity to Churches and places of Amusement, 
and Lord & Taylor’s, Arnold & Constables’ and J. 
& ©. Jobnston’s Dry Goods palaces, The hotel is 
under the managment of A. 8. Barnum. formerly o 
Barnum’s Hotel. Baltimore: I. N. Green, of Dayton 
Ohio, and recently of New York, and Freeman 
Barnum, of Barnum’s Hotel. St. Louis, 





A. PORTER, 


PRACTICAL OFPTICIAN, 
Would most reepecttully invite all persons who 


are ob! to wear Ey lasses or Spectacles, to 

sil ctamutte tage Sui uate ig Cu 
ve-men 3, W! ave ! 

EBRATED CH PERISCOPIC 


LENSES, Their purity and transparency 


re- 
senting less obstruction to the passage of light, 
with their perfect spherical form, giv a@ more 
extended field of vision, and overcoming in a great 
ee” what is called by Opticians, rration ot 


Itisfor this reason. that objects reen through 
them present themselves in a clear, distinct, and 
natural form, avoiding that glimmering, uupleasant 
seusation so often experienced by the use of cum- 
mon cheap lenses, ey are in fact the most beau- 
tiful and perfect Spectacle Lenses ever introduced, 
and no person, after giving them trial, would con- 
sent to wear any others, 


Many persons, wholly unacquainted with the Op- 
tical Art. can be found, who are selling the cheap 
and worse than useless goods, without any regard 
to the condition of the Eye: a practice often pro- 
ductive of seriousconsepuences, And as you value 
your sight, avoid all such and go to a skiliful Op- 
tician, who will select a glass which will not in- 
jure your eyes, but on the contrary, will strengthen 
and benefit them. 


SPECTACLES made to order. 

NEW LENSES inserted in old frames. 
SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES repaired. 
FINE WATCHES cleaned and repaired. 


OFFICE, 173 WASHINGTON ST. 


{uP ONE FLIGHT.} 
Same Entrance of J. W. Black, Photographist. . 
Ofice Hours, from @ A. M., to % P.M. 210 


THE VERY BEST 


SHIRTS 


$ 2.50. 
Made to Order, warranted to fit. 
From the Finest Cottons. 
Parest Linens. 


Ten per cent. discount to Clergymen, 
Blanks for self measurement sent to any address, 
Will meet customers in Boston when desired, 


E. B. BLACKWELL, 
Brook St., Newton. 
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CURED, 


AND 


DR. GRAVES’ 


HEART REGULATOR 


WILL DO IT. 





GIVE IT A TRIAL, 
AND YOU WILL BE CONVINCED. 





The Heart Regulator has been recommended by 
many physicians, and is allowed by all who know 
its value to be just what we claim it—a Cure for 
Heart Disease. 


For circulars of testimonials, etc., address the 
sole agent, 


FRANK E. INGALLS, CONCORD, N. H. 


Price $1, per Bottle. For sale by Druggists gen- 
erally, 246 


FLINT” 
aUAKER BITTER 


m my 









They almost invariably cure the following com- 

laints: Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Loss of Appetite, 

eadache, Pains in the Back, Sid~, and Shoulders, 
Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, Heartburn, Dizzi- 
ness, Bad Taste, Bilious Attacks, Remittent and 
Intermittent Fevers, Ague, Cold Chilis, Bad Breath, 
Colic, Cramp in the Stomach, Diarrhea, Summer 
Complaints, Sour Stomach, Liver Complaints, Cos- 
tiveness, Piles, Pimples. Sore Eyes, Boils, Discol- 
oration of the Skin, Constitutional Weakne ss, Tor- 
ee of the system, Languor, Sensitiveness and 

rritability, all Nervous or Rheumatic Complaints, 
and in tact every thing caused by an impure state 
of the blood, or the deranged condition of the 
Stomach, Liver, or Kidneys. 





PROVIDENCE, Aug. 21, 1871. 
Dr. H. 8. FLINT & CO. 

Dear Sirs—I can cheerfully recommend The 
Celebrated Quaker Bitters, having used 
them in my family for the — two years, for Dys- 
pepsia, Liver difficulty and poer blood incident to 
old age, and have received much bencfit from them. 
aly wife is also pleased to join in this testimony and 
considers them particularly adapted to females and 
persons advanced in life, having a cheerful and 
soothing influence, Yours very truly, 

GEORGE BURR, 

Deacon of the Friendship Baptist Church. 


Sold Everywhere. 





PREPARED BY 
DR. H. 8. FLINT & CO., 


At their Great Medical Depot, 195 and 197 Broad 
Street, Providence, R. I. 240 


A Man of a Thousand. 


A CONSUMPTIVE CURED. 








When death was bourly expected from Con- 
sumption, all r medies baving failed, accident 
led to a discovery whereby Dr. H. James cured bis 
only child, with a preparation of Cannabis Indica. 
He now gives this recipe free, onreceipt of two 
stamps to pay expenses. There is not a single 
symptom of Consumption it does not dissipate. 
Night Sweats, Irritation of the Nerves, Difficult 
Expectoration, Sharp Pains inthe Lungs, Nausea 
at the Stomach, Inaction of the Bowels, and wast- 
ing of the Muscies, 

Address CRADDOCK & CoO., 
032 Race Street, Phiiadelphia, Penn 

Giving name of Z10ON’S HERALD. 292 








For Cleansing the Teeth, 


232 eow 
ages, price $1.50. 


Wake $10 Daily geheces. 


8. R. STURGES, 81 Washington St., ston, Mass. 
210 








Selling’ the Great 
Fire in Boston, 300 





ANTED —A few more men who can come 

well recommended to take orders for ** Zeil’s 

Popular Encyclopedia.” Over forty thousand 

copies are already ordered, and not one fifth of the 

t-rritory canvassed. Sold complete or in parts, so 

that all can buy it. Invaluable to the people, and # 
aan good age 





gents. 
ORACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn., 
264 Publishers, New England Office. 
per day! Agents wanted! Al 
classes of working people, of ei- 
ther sex, young or old, make 
more money at work for us io 
their re moments, or all the time, than at any- 
hinge se. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson! 
Co., Portland, Maine 


Beckwith 
SEWING 
MACHINE, 





Seow 


THE 
AMERICAN 


COMPANY, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


SMITH ORGAN 


ESTABLISHED FEBRUARY, 1852. 





TWO LARGE MANUFACTORIES, 
AND RESOURCES UNLIMITED. 
150 First Premiums Received. 
50,000 ORGANS MADE AND IN USE 


Everywhere admitted to possess the finest 
quality of musical tone. 





During the last few years near'y every style has 
been changed, some by the addition of new stops, 
wand registers with new and striking qualities of 
These improvements have been as faithfully b 
“ e- 
Stowed upon the cheapest as upon the dearest | les; 
so that the ordinary No. 2, with its two additional 
pe apt Laan —s, and its handsome os 
as Many 

other on ny y of the costly productions o 

entirely hew styles have been introduced finished 
in tasterul — of mottled walnut, or ot jet and 

4 se instruments are at 2 t be 
.~_~ = the market. spite ieee 

1¢ Manufacturers,in making these statements 
take what they consider to be a just pride in theirlong 
and successful business career. They mean to be at 
least even with the foremost in all endeavors to raise 
the charscter of the reed organ; and they assure the 
public that they sell these superior instruments at 
less prices than are usually charged. Those who 
wish to pay by installments can do so. 


C2 They respectfully invite correspondence on the 
subjec’, and they will satisfy all impartial minds that 
the claims set forth are only just, 275 





Dentistry. 


. ape ~~ i the Retentife Dentist is to ascertain 
nd se the best and most suitable material for 
Base of Artificial Teeth. ~— 
Gold was formerly used to the exclusion of almost 
rer other enticle on Base. But the high price of 
eeth set on Gold Plate prevented m y 
weine Artificial Teeth, ’ te 
any substitutes have been used, such as is 
ng, Over. Rubber, ete, : oe 
ubber promised improvements, and for several 
zen has been used as a substitute for gold, but 
as signally failed to meet the expectations of Den- 
tists or their patients. It frequently inflames the 
mucus membrane of the mouth. It is thick and 
cumey. being some five times thicker than Gold 
ate. 


The necessar, 
the articulatic 
ere. 

old has none of these objections. It is healthy 
and durable, and gives satisfaction beyond any and 
all other materials, 


MAYOLINE. 


Dr. M. by his new MAYOLINE process of setting 
teeth on Gold Plate, reduces the cost one third 
compared with the old method. 

The objections to Artificial Teeth as formerly set 
on Gold Pate, namely, the injury to the teeth and 
the warping of the piate by the necessary heat in 
soldering, the deposit of food and the secretions of 
the mouth between the Teeth and Gold Plate, is 
wholly obviated, . 
The cost of a set of Teeth on Gold Plate by Dr. 
aoe new process is but a trifle wore than on 

yber. 


thickness of Rubber often affects 
It is brittle, and requires trequent 


Es. “66 Gold Plate, warranted 20 carats 
Upper Set, $40; Whole Set, U 
Baas aft 3 nole Set, Upperand 


Clergymen and their Families half price. 


If after using the Teeth three months they do nt 

xive perfect satisfaction, the patient may return 

the teeth. 

Dr. Mayo makes it a specialty to regulate unevé nu 

teeth. He guarantees to take the worst cases of ir- 

pogeies teeth and bring them into their natural po- 
on. 


Teeth filled with Gold in the most perfect ard 
Satisfactory mauner, 
U. HK. MAYO, Surgeon Dentist, 


246 tf Cor. Tremont and Dover Sts., Bostor, 


Hurniture 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


Importers of Sam 
uel Laycock’s 
English Hall 
Seating, 


and Man’fact’rs o 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 


SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury St. 
: BOSTON. | 
Pulpit Furniture Manuf’ct’r’dto Order 
170 











Nova Scotia Employment Co. 


Respectable private families requiring good 
girls tor general house-work. Cooks, Chamber- 
maids, Parlor or Nursery-girls, Nurses, Seam- 
stresses. or Housekeepers, can be supplied at the 
office of this Company. Also, first-class Hotels 

Boarding- houses, Dining-rooms, Schools, anc 

public or private Institutions can be supplied with, 
girls for any kind of work, 


Nova Scotia Employment Company, 
21 School Street (Room 2), Boston, Mass 
203 


GEO. N. NOYES & (C0. 


Merchant Tailors. 
(Formerly Corthell, Noyes & Co.,) 
Chambers 


151 Washington Street, 


(Direetly opposite Old South Church), 


We are now prepared to show our Customers a 
large and carefully selected stock of 


Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 





especially adapted for 
Spring and Summer 


wear. Which we make up to order, in the latest 
style, and guarantee a fit. 


GEO. N. NOYES, 
171 


GEO. 0. NOYES. 





and choicest in quality of tone, will be sold 
VERY cheap for cash or by installments; also 
alot of desirable second-hand Pianos. Old pianos 
taken in exchange for new, on favorable terms, 
For particulars address, A. E. MANNING, 
6 881 Washington Street, Boston. 7 


Prameishcicest HIGHEST GRADE OF FINISH 





CAST STEEL BELLS 


MADE BY 
VICKERS, SONS & CO., (Limited) 


SHEFFIELD, Enc. 
Price, 29 cents, Currency, per pound. 


NAYLOR & CO. Agents: 
6 Oliver Stregt, Boston. , 
99 John Street, New York. 
208 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 
TEE ESA oe Pte 
Circulars & Testimonials furnished upon application, 


BISHOP SOULE'S 


LINIMENT 


Is a sitive cure for Sciatica, Rheumatism 
Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, Covtracted Cords, 
Lame Back, Sprains, ete. From 2 to 6 large bottles 
will cure cases given up by physicians. The only 
certain cure for fatica. Large bottles, 
$1.50; small bottles, 75 cts. Sold by all Druggists. 


228 eow 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Co 


Sears Building, Boston. 
GEORGE P SANGER, PRESIDENT. 
FARNHAM PLUMMER, VICE PRESIDENT. 
GEORGE B. AGER, SECRETARY. 

E. F. CHLLDS, SUPERINTENDENT AGENCIES, 


GERRY & SLACK, 
General Agents for Boston and Vicinity. 
Good local or soliciting Agents wanted on hib- 


eral terms, 48 cow 
PATTERNS, fugnog ts 


pe 2 
Smitl’sIiustrated Pattern Bazar, 914 en ~ 
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THE CONSERVATION OF FORCES. 

We are reading in our scientific 
journals at the present time much about 
the correlation and conservation of 
physical forces. Just at this hour it may 
be pertinent also to consider with a 
little more than usual seriousness the 
question of the conservation of spiritual 
forces. Throughout New England par- 
ticularly, as well as in other portions 
of the country, a large number of ex- 
traordinary meetings have been held, 
under the special charge of the Meth- 
odist denomination, but largely at- 
tended by Christians of every name. 
A few of these protracted services have 
been connected with summer residen- 
ces, by the seaside and in other places, 
and the religious results of them have 
been very manifestly modified by the 
hygienic and social ends largely, if not 
chiefly, sought in the choice of these 
retreats during the heat of summer. 
But a score of others have retained 
much of the original camp-meeting 
simplicity and directness of religious 
purpose. 

In nearly all these meetings, very 
properly, special attention bas been 
given to the moral condition of pro- 
fessed Christians, and their renewal of 
covenant and higher consecration has 
been an early and prime end towards 
which the instructions of the pulpit and 
the lessons of the social meeting have 
been directed. Many very impressiveand 
imposing scenes have been witnessed ; 
sermons have been preached which 
have profoundly stirred the listening 
crowds that have surrounded the stand, 
and services of prayer and song have 
been held where the audiences have 
been melted to tenderness or filled with 
ecstatic enjoyment. Hundreds have pro- 
fessed the enjoyment of the direct testi- 
mony of the Spirit to their adoption in- 
to the Heavenly Family, and hundreds 
of others have affirmed an additional 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, completing 
the conquest of the heart to the rule 
and constraint of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Many of these have found a remarkable 
freedom in Christian service, and 
counted it more than their meat and 
drink to labor for the Saviour. Hun- 
dreds of young persons, many of them 
little children, have had their sensibili- 
ties deeply affected, and have readily 
found peace and wonderful delight in 
trusting the Saviour’s word of invita- 
tion and promise to them, and com- 
mencing the new life as His young dis- 
ciples. 

The Church cannot afford to lose any 
of this newly-developed spiritual ener- 
gy. We plead for its conservation. 
Good service has been already rendered 
by ministers and devout Christians, but 
even more important remains to be 
offered. This ‘‘ great awakening” is 
an oceasion of gratitude to God; but 
its chief benefit is lost if the whole 
Church is not quickened by its influ- 
ence, and if its subjects are not care- 
fully watched over, and led out into 
the great vineyard to work for the 
Master. Where much is given much 
will be required. If religious experi- 
ences have been greatly enriched, the 
Lord has a right to expect the highest 
fervor of consecrated service in His 
Church from those thus endowed. 

The only way to perpetuate the Pen- 
tecostal scenes of the grove, and to se- 
cure a repetition of the vision upon the 
mount, is not to make provision for the 
flesh, but to enter with an undivided 
heart upon the true mission-work of 
life. Now comesthe cross. It followed 
the Mount of Transfiguration. It must 
be borne without the camp. There has 
been no cross in the groves. ‘*The 
children of the bride chamber do not 
mourn as long as the bridegroom is 
with them.” It has been easy to pre- 
serve spiritual life in the rarefied and 
celestial atmosphere of the Mount. It 
would be much like heaven to breathe 
it always. Many have reluctantly 
folded the tents which they pitched 
upon its summit; but the cross must 
be borne after the Master, and selfish- 
ness and worldtiness must be crucified 
upon if. 

It is often a severe shock to come 
back again to ordinary social and busi- 
ness life. Many seek to perpetuate the 
old fervor by renewing the same en- 
thusiastic exercises in special meet- 
ings held to recount the triumphs that 
have been enjoyed. This simply and 
soor.-exhausts without purpose the 
spiritual activity that has been awak- 
ened. A consecration has been formal- 
ly made to Him, of all our services and 
talents, and He stands ready to receive 
the gift— not merely to hear our ring- 
ing hallelujahs. The work to be done 
is close at hand. These young chil- 
dren whose hearts are throbbing with 
new love, are to be nurtured. We owe 
it to them, having led them to the altar, 
kindly and patiently, and persistently 
to instruct and watch over them. How 
many young disciples have perished 
in theiy spiritual infancy through lack 
of adequate watch-care. All the insti- 
tutions of the Church need invigoration. 
Scores of children should be won at 
once to the revived Sabbath-school. 
The social meetings need héarty per- 
sonal service to bring out delinquent 
members to their weekly exercises. 
The sick and the poor should be visited. 
What would please the Master better 
than that we should seek to cast the 
demon, rum, out of some nearly ruined 
man, and lead him from Christ’s pres- 
ence dispossessed of the devil and in 
his right mind! The world is suffering 
to see the hour when Holiness to the 
Lord will be written upon the bells of 


the horses — when men in the busy re- 
lations of life will exhibit the perfec- 
tion of love, of gentleness, of righteous- 
ness, and of active benevolence. 

Our ministers have, many of them, 
been generously allotted considerable 
periods of rest from pulpit and pastoral 
labor. They have been gathering phys- 
ical strength on the mountains, on the 
bosom of lakes, and by the side of 
streams. They have renewed their 
spiritual life in these protracted seasons 
of worship in the forests. “These can- 
not be better conserved than by being 
correlated with the divine forces in the 
great work of human evangelization. 
It will be only becoming that they 
should enter into the work of their life 
with renewed zeal. They will doubt- 
less have fresh discourses, showing the 
invigorating influences of their late 
tours; but what is evea more to be 
wished for, is an eager resumption of 
the earnest and personal work of secur- 
ing the conversion of men around them. 
This work should commence before the 
enthusiasm of the late meetings is lost. 
The evenings are not long indeed, and 
may be somewhat warm yet. Have 
short services, but often, and enter upon 
the work with the same wisdom, decis- 
ion and persistence that business men 
will in their worldly affairs, as the fall 
trade opens before them. Thus we 
earnestly plead that all the fragments 
of promise may be gathered up, that 
nothing be lost. 








RIDGAWAY’S LIFE OF COOKMAN.* 

Dr. Ridgaway’s Life of Cookman is 
admirable both in the subject and the 
execution. The rare excellences of the 
subject increased the difficulties of the 
execution. Alfred Cookman was one 
of those pure and gentle spirits who, 
like St. John among the apostles, or 
John Summerfield in our earlier Meth- 
odism, occasionally visit the Chureh 
and seem designed to bear to us a high- 


the Gospel. They are almost perfect 
examples of the beauty, gentleness and 
guilelessness of -religious life. In them 
is displayed the harmonious blending 
of the Christian virtues, a constellation 
of excellences as seen in spiritual 
beauty, purity and saintliness, requir- 
ing a delicate but master-hand to paint. 

Aside from the difficulties of the sub- 
ject, there were others the biographer 
met in the want of material, and in the 
delicate relations the subject sustained 
to parties still living. How completely 
all these obstacles are surmounted 
by the author will abundantly appear 
in the perusal of the volume. The 


the qualities that constitute a model 
religious biography — diligence in ac- 
cumulating, and rare judgment and 
candor in the selection and use of ma- 
terial; a delicate taste in giving it 
form; generous and hearty sympathy 
with the subject, and yet such freedom 
from bias as to secure complete impar- 
tiality in the narrative. 

Besides these ordinary qualities that 
should belong to the biographer, Dr 
Ridgaway seems to possess the type of 
mind and temperament indispensable to 
a just appreciation and presentation of 
a life like that of Cookman. The artis- 
tic neatness, the simplicity, the grace, 
the ardent love of childhood, combined 
with the judgment of mature years in 
him, are traced in the simple, chaste, 


and biographer. The elegant picture 
is so richly set that we are not seldom 
in doubt which most to admire. 
Whether viewed as a specimen of pure 
and liquid English, or as a shrine for 
the memory of a new saint, the volume 
is destined to live, and to occupy a 
place on the shelf with the biographies 
of Pascal, Fenelon, Edwards, Fletcher 
and Payson. 

The sketch of the Cookman family, 
with which the volume opens, affords 
not only a suitable introduction to the 


intrinsic interest and value. The pic- 
ture of the old English home, the 
venerable forms of the parents, the de- 
parture of George G. Cookman to 
America, to cast in his lot with the 
itinerants, the brilliant career which he 
ran, and the mournful end to which he 
came, are all graphically and truthfully 
sketched. 

The life of George G. Cookman is 
instinct with the spirit of romance. 
As a boy he begins to look towards the 
sacred ministry, and to anticipate the 
day when he shall go to the ends of the 
earth to proclaim the love of Christ to 
perishing men. As he advanced to 
manhood those visions of missionary 
life reeeded more and more; but when, 
in early manhood, he concluded to de- 


his childhood, he selected America as 
the congenial field of toil. His warm 
and impulsive nature gave him at once 
a home in the hearts of our people, and 
his genius, imagination and electric 
eloquence elevated him to a high rank 
in our ministry. As Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, he was brought 
into the view of the whole Church, and 
while the gaze of the entire people was 
centred upon him, he sank into the 
bosom of the Atlantic—a man of two 
peoples, finding his grave between 
them. 

As the father departed the son steps 
to the ranks, worthily to bear forward 
the banner. Without natural gifts 
equal to those of his father, Alfred 
Cookman was able to play a distin- 
guished part in the Church, and to fill a 
life with good deeds. With a delicate 
taste, quick perceptions, and a warm 
heart and readiness of utterance, he 
became bighly popular all through the 





* The Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman, with some 
account of his father, the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman, 
by Rev. Henry B. Ridgaway, D.D., with an intro- 
duction by Bishop Foster. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1873, Boston: A. Williams & Co. 





er expression of the divine charities of 


work combines an unusual number of 


elegant and attractive style of his friend | 


life of Alfred Cookman, but a story of | 


vote himself to the coveted calling of) preak.” 


Church, without being a really great 
man. He was adaptable and available 
in all places. The popular heart readily 
responded to his earnest and thrilling 
utterances in the pulpit and on the 
platform. 

A popular preacher, he was also a 
charming speaker to children, an enter- 
taining lecturer and a good manager of 
the interests of a Church. At the same 
time, in no one nor in all these lines 
does he appear to have attained an 
eminence equal to the general reputa- 
tion he had acquired before the public. 
Many are led to say that Cookman was 
a remarkable man, but are surpris- 
ingly at a loss when they come to 
gather up the data to sustain their judg- 
ment. The truth is, a principal factor 
is left out of their account. There isa 
higher quality which impresses us most. 
The mission of Alfred Cookman was 
of the heart rather than of the inteilect. 
The spiritual life shone upon and beau- 
tified all his powers. He was not sent 
to restate the dogmas of the Church — 
to reform the abuses of the world — to 
perform theseHerculean works of society 
— but to elevate the standard of piety, to 
intensify the experience of the Church. 
The Church will remember him, not as 
the great, but as the good man —as an 
example of what the Gospel is design- 
ed to do for us—as a new saint in the 
calendar of Protestantism. 

This point is well made by Bishop 
Foster in the introduction : ‘* The one 
quality in which he seemed to me to 
rise above not only the mass of men, 
and the select best, but, I must say it, 
above every man it has been my privi- 
lege to know, was the sacredness of his 
entire life. Not in the pulpit alone, not 
in the prayer circle alone, nor in his 
pastoral walks exclusively, but every- 
where and at all times he seemed in- 
vested, not with simulated sanctity, 
but a Christliness that was as beautiful 
as it was impressive. His own life was 
the ablest sermon he ever preached on 
the subject with which his name is so 
intimately associated.” 

Early in his ministry he entered into 
**the experience of the higher life,” and 
though that experience was for a time 
dimmed, a nature so true and so well 
adapted to express the more elevated 
phases of evangelical piety soon as- 
sumed its allegiance. He became not 
only an advocate, but an example of 
the higher life. He was himself a liv- 
ing sermon. 

The departure of such a man is not 
the loss we might at first suppose. 
Over such a life death has no power, 
save to translate it to the skies, whence 
it will forever shine with added lustre 
upon the world. Saints, above all peo- 
ple, reign after death, and as they could 
not in life, while encompassed with 
infirmities ; but as they mount the clouds 
and pass to the other shore, all these 
clogs drop away, and the glory of their 
inherent goodness breaks on the 
Chureb left behind. This book gives 

to Alfred Cookman a voice he never 
could have possessed personally. The 
coarser dust has fallen away, but the 
| jewels are enclosed in this beautiful 
|casket; the aroma of this blessed life 
| will be safely transmitted to other gener- 
ations. 

The usefulness of such a saintly life 
cannot well be measured. He who has 
been instrumental in the conversion of 
a soul has done a great work; but he 
who aids to enliven and deepen the 
| faith of God's people, to elevate the 
standard of piety, and to bring our ex- 
| perience into conformity with the image 
of God, has done a greater work. The 
saints like Baxter and Edwards occupy 
the highest rank; but Methodism, in 
making saints, enjoys one advantage 
over all other sects; it infuses into their 
character a share of her own hopeful- 
jness. Her saints are not ascetic, 
gloomy, desponding or dyspeptic; but 
full of joy and sunlight: 

In the beauty of the life of Cookman 
we have an admirable example, pre- 
senting as he does the attractive fea- 
tures of the Gospel. His is a sweet 
life; he enjoys religion; he holds to 
|a loveable religion, and tends to draw 
‘all toward the cross who come within 
|the circle of his influence. Such a 
| specimen of redeemed and _ purified 
| manhood is a benediction to the world. 


4 











| * His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was aman!” 





| EDITTORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, July, 1873. 
Boston can no longer lay claim to 
| being the ‘*‘ Hab,” for we have found 
‘one country at least ahead of Boston. 
| We have discovered the ‘* Land of Day- 
We arise on Sabbath morning 
| here, though we are so far west of you, 
,and when we have spent the entire 
| Sabbath in praising God it is not duy- 
| light of the Sabbath in Boston. Our 
| ** Fourth of July” at sea was fully six- 
teen hours earlier than the same day at 
the Hub. Boston must either move 
| West, or cease believing that she is 
| abead of all the rest of the globe. 

After all, we find New England every- 
where. In Nevada, California and 
Japan we feel the tides of Boston in- 
fluence. What New England has been 
to America, America is becoming to 
Japan. New England school teachers 
made the Western States to blossom 
with school-houses and churches, and 
the nation threw off the shackles of her 
old civilization, and commenced a new 
career of glory and fame. 
germinated and brought forth abun- 
dant fruit, and are now commencing 
to grow on Japanese soil in her public 
schools and spirit of improvement. 

The educational system of Japan is 
rapidly expanding. She has her naval 
academy and military schools — her uni- 
versities and provincial academies. 





These ideas. 


Many of these schools are undoubtedly 
very imperfectly organized as yet; but 
like the universities of the western 
States, those of Japan are named as a 
prophecy of their future. The gov- 
ernment provides liberally for her 
teachers, as to salaries and houses, 
and will have first-class schools if 
money can buy them, or attract the 
educators who can organize and ~de- 
velope them. Though among the most 
ancient of nations, the empire of the 
Fast is ready to learn from the younger 
sister east of the Pacific. To the United 
States she owes her introduction to the 
sisterhood of nations, and from our 
land she must obtain the ideas which 
shall give permanence to her reorgan- 
ized civilization. She has at last no 
distinctions of creed before the law, or 
at least tolerates all religions among her 
people. 

A recent edict against employing 
Christian teachers in her schools, and 
announcing the intention of govern- 
ment to have the schools open seven 
days each week, seems like proscrip- 
tion of Christianity; but there seems 
to be little prospect that either of these 
edicts will really be enforced, or that 
they were ever issued with any such 
intention. There is a very strong de- 
sire on the part of the ministers of the 
empire to have secular schools with no 
religious teaching in them; but the 
only persons competent at present to or- 
gauize and conduct them, are the mis- 
sionaries, who have been studying the 
language in order to preach the gospel 
to this nation. Mr. De Long, the Amer- 
ican minister, in protesting against the 
Sabbath Edict, said to the under Sec- 
retary of State, ‘‘the missionaries 
have done more, tenfold, for education 
in Japan, than all others put together ; 
and if you insiston having your teachers 
violate the Sabbath, the result must be 
that you will be able to procure as 
teachers only such persons as have no 
position and no standing in their own 
country.” I came to Japan prejudiced 
against Mr. De Long, but the univer- 
sal testimony of the Americans I have 
met, is that he is a true friend of Ja- 
pan, and a worthy representative of 
America. Though none question the 
ability and integrity of his successor, 
the regret is general, and I might al- 
most say universal, that any change 
should be made at all. 

Among the recent successes of Japan 
is the admission of her representatives 
to the first audience with the emperor 
of China that has ever been accorded 
to any foreign power. Japan was rep- 
resented by her Prime Minister, Soyes- 
hima, and ber first foreign born ambas- 
sador and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
General Legendre, formerly United 
States Consul at Amoy, who is said to 
be the first foreigner who has ever had 
a commission in the military or civil ser- 
vice of Japan; for like Boston, the Ja- 
panese regard themselves the Hub. 
They pay their money freely for for- 
eign talent and foreign skill, but after 
all they recognize all foreigners as 
their servants. They sign contracts 
with educators, with railroad engi- 
neers, with military men, with scien- 
tific men, with medical instructors, 
with architects and machinists; but 
regard those who are paid ten or twenty 
thousand dollars per year, as only chief 
employees after all. They even outdo 
Chicago in ‘their diffidence and self- 
depreciation.” 

Japan is peculiar in another respect. 
She has a very fashionable people, and 
a great variety to her fashions. She 
has had the Grecian bend for centuries 
before it was introduced in America; 
and her men would outshine the most 
devoted follower of the Dolly Varden, 
as their clothing is variegated beyond 
description ; and when any of them are 
reduced in their wardrobe to the pov- 
erty of Adam’s time, they look, from 
elaborate tattooing, like a very bright 
piece of Dolly Varden calico. The la- 
dies are usually very modestly attired, 
and their gait as they go mincing along 
upon their high-bench wooden shoes 
is alarmingly suggestive of the fash- 
ionable young lady in America. The 
people are very well behaved, and a 
lady could more safely go through the 
native part of Yokohama or Yeddo un- 
attended at night, than through the 
streets of New York or Chicago. If 
there is any of the social evil in Japan, 
it is utterly unseen by the stranger 
who passes through the city by day or 
night, and in the country you never 
see any but the most modest behavior 
on the part of men or women. 

The foreign residents in Japan have 
a very different reputation among the 
natives, and also ainong themselves. 
It would be very easy to understand a 
prejudice against a foreign religion 
when the lives of foreigners were 
known to be corrupt. Of course the 
natives do not distinguish the religious 
from the irreligious, and consequently 
are not able to judge correctly on this 
question. The general tone of moral- 
ity among Americans here is very high, 
and among all the nationalities rep- 
resented there are some persons of the 
highest character and most estimable 
qualities. 

The architecture of Japan is very 
peculiar, the roofs being almost all of 
peculiar seroll-like tiling ; and the sides 
of the houses of frame, either plastered 
or with diamond shaped tiles as an out- 
side finish, the joints being covered 
with strips of plaster. Scarcely any 
houses are more than two stories high, 
and a large proportion of the native 
houses are only one story. The houses 
of foreigners are large and roomy, 
with ample porches and long windows, 
which make them very cool and pleas- 
ant for summer weather, but exceed- 
ingly cold in winter. The thermometer 
never falls very low, and but little ice 
forms in the winter; but the dampness 





of the atmosphere, and the openness of 


the houses makes it harder for Ameri- 
cans to endure than a much colder 
temperature at home in well built 
houses. The houses in Yokohama are 
better built as a rule than in the inte- 
rior, though everywhere the temples 
and palaces are substantial, and some- 
times exceedingly elegant. Yokohama 
is the great commercial port, though 
there are other seaport towns which 
are very much larger. From Yokoha- 
ma to Yeddo, the Imperial Road, which 
runs through the island of Nippon, 
furnishes a fine carriage way, and the 
railroad runs several trains each day. 
The roads run through a beautiful 
country, with villages and cities almost 
continuously on the shore side, while 
the rice fields and gardens on the other 
side present a verdure of such richness 
as can only be seen in this land of ever- 
green life. The greatest variety of 
green tints areto be found here, even 
during this very hot time of the year. 
Leaving the Mississippi in the first 
buddings of spring, we found Cali- 
fornia with the faded hue of autumn on 
the plains, and then came back to the 
freshness of April and May in the mid- 
summer of Japan. 

A little later in the summer the ty- 
phoons become common, destroying 
ships, unroofing houses and tearing up 
stone piers which have been built out 
into the bay. Foreign ships and steam- 
ers soon detect the coming of a typhoon, 
and often succeed in running out of 
their way by ¢hanging their course; 
but woe betide the poor Japanese junk 
that drifts into the track of these circu- 
lar storms, from which few of them 
ever escape; or, if they do survive the 
storm, they drift helplessly on the 
ocean, some of ‘the sailors having been 
picked up months afterward, and many 
perhaps are starved to death in the al- 
most utterly untraveled Pacific ocean. 
Japan has now a very excellent navy 
of wooden steamers, and a good naval 
academy. As her people are so largely 
accustomed to the sea, she will doubt- 
less develope greatly in this respect 
under foreign influences. A _ strong 
navy to hold the passages between the 
islands she already possesses, would 
make Japan the ruler of all the Russian 
and much of the Chinese coast of Eastern 
Asia. She has an abundance of hard 
timber for ship-building, and all the 
sources of wealth and material pros- 
perity, except the civilization which 
the Bible is certain to bring, 

We have had the privilege of at- 
tending the examination of the Provin- 
cial School of this ‘* Ken,” or province, 
and were greatly pleased with the ac- 
curacy and promptness with which the 
scholars replied to questions proposed 
tothem. Asthe examination, as well 
as the studies were all on American 
textbooks, we were able the better to 
judge of the progress of the pupils. 
The system of examinations in all the 
schools is uniform and thorough. — 
When young men are sent abroad for 
education they are subjected to a rigid 
examination, oral and written, on their 
return, before being appointed to any 
position, and those who are not willing 
to be examined are in a measure in 
disgrace for their refusal. The exami- 
nations are conducted by foreign pro- 
fessors, and extend through a number 
of days, so that the incompetent are 
sure to fail. 

The fruits of Japan are not well fla- 
vored, as the growth is too rapid to 
admit of the most perfect development. 
The trees and flowers are very fine, of 
great size and variety. 

The people are like the French in 
stature and vivacity. The men all 
seem to be mere boys until they are old 
men; and they possess great powers of 
endurance. In the hottest weather 
they will ran as fast as the horses usu- 
ally trot, and will travel all day at a 
rate of speed that would kill an ordi- 
nary man. The little carriages drawn 
by men are the usual method of travel 
around the cities, and in many parts of 
the country the only means of convey- 
ance. These carriages are, in fact, lit- 
tle two-wheeled carts, with springs and 
cover, holding one person, and are 
called ‘‘ginrickashas.” The ginrick- 
usha man will draw you anywhere you 
desire to go for avout twelve cents an 
hour, and is very glad to get the op- 
portunity. The common peo ple work 
hard, and are poor, yet seem content- 
ed and happy, with Gallic vacillation, 
changing with every breeze. The gov- 
ernment resembles France also — fickle 
and inconsistent, advancing by a zig- 
zag in politics rather than by a straight 
line. Yet the future of Japan will be 
full of grandeur, and the culture and 
Christian ideas of America will make 
this land the-great empire of Asia. 

W. A. SPENCER. 











SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Never was the tongue so outrageous- 
ly abused by the pen as in the writings 
of Thomas Carlyle. The oft-recurring 
burden of his prophecy has ever been, 
‘*woe to them that rush after fine 
speech. Silence is the eternal duty of 
aman.” What would he have said in 
his fervent years to the opening of a 
school exclusively devoted to oratory ? 
What would he not have said? Just on 
that point he doubtless would not have 
held silence to be an eternal duty. 
Even without any such helps, he avers 
that ‘* the finest nations of the world — 
the English and American — are going 
all away into wind and tongue.” 

What a sweet revenge the year 1866 
brought to the long-abused and vilified 
member! All unexpectedly to the grim 
and savage quill-driver of fifty- years, 
the enthusiastic members of his old 
alma mater, the University of Edin- 
burgh, elected him for the customary 
term of one year to the office of Reétor, 
to which there attached the duty of a 
personal visit to the institution and an 





elaborate address. Long did. the 


doughty Thomas struggle to pen an 
oration, but all was in vain. It was 
too late for Ais pen to learn the art of 
lending a graceful service to the tongue ; 
so he was forced to appear before his 
audience with an apology for the loose- 
ness of his random extemporary talk. 
‘ When I attempted to write,” he says, 
‘ I found I was not aceustomed to 
write speeches, and I did not get on 
very well. So I flung that away and 
resolved to trust to the inspiration of the 
moment —just to what came upper- 
most.” The result was one of the most 
rambling, irrelevant and feeble dis- 
courses ever delivered on such an oc- 
casion. 

The old gentleman, then some seventy 
years of age, evidently learned some- 
thing in this attempt at public speak- 
ing. Laboring along with his untrained 
tongue, lost at times in jungles of un- 
grammatical construction, conscious as 
never vefore of the harshness of his 
Scotch brogue and the general boor- 
ishness of his whole carriage, he tried 
to renew his sneer at the gifts and 
graces of ‘ fine speech,” but it would 
not go. Before he was aware his at- 
tempted fling turned into a confession 
of past error and apology for it. ‘I 
have written down some very fierce 
things about that, perhaps considerably 
more emphatic than I would wish them 
to be now.” ‘Then, as if to make atone- 
ment, though still floundering muddily, 
after some sort of self-consistency he 
actually commends to his audience the 
cultivation of this long and bitterly 
abused art of effective speaking. He 
says: ‘*I consider it a very graceful 
thing, and a proper thing, for every 
human creature to know what the im- 
plement which he uses in communicat- 
ing his thought is, and how to make 
the very most of it. I want you to 
study Demosthenes and know all his 
excellences.” What a memorable re- 
buke from Carlyle’s tongue to Carlyle’s 
pen! 

Our Boston University, by its school 
of oratory is seeking to make speech, as 
well as silence, golden. It opens the 
current year with the following impos- 
ing Faculty : — 


Lewis B. Mouroe, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty, Philosophy of Expression; is- 
thetics of the voice; Oratorical and 
Dramatic Action. J. Wesley Churchill, 
A.M., Rhetoric; Expressive Reading ; 
Lecture and Sermon Delivery ; Gesture 
and Declamation. A. Graham Bell 
(formerly of Edinburgh), Culture of 
the Speaking Voice; Mechanism of 
Speech; ‘‘ Visible Speech;” Method 
of instructisg Deaf-Mutes in Artieula- 
tion. Charles RK. Treat, A. M. (for- 
merly Professor of Physical and Vocal 
Culture in Williams College), Pbysi- 
ology and Hygiene of the Voice. 
George L. Osgood, A. M., Vocaliza- 
tion as applied to Oratory. Ephraim 
Cutter, M. D., Lecturer on Laryngos- 
copy. Fales H. Newhall, D. D., Lec- 
turer on English Literature. James E. 
Latimer, D. D., Lecturer on History. 

A consideration which has led to the 
establishment of this school is the ur- 
gent and growing demand for liberally 
educated men and women possessed of 
those special qualifications which would 
fit them for professorships of Oratory 
in the colleges, professional schools, 
and high schools of the land. The call for 
such instructors is very great,the position 
desirable, the compensation tempting, 
but in consequence partly of a false es- 
timate of the profession, partly of a 
lack of facilities for preparation, the 
supply is almost absolutely wanting. 
The School of Oratory is designed to 
supply these deficiencies by furnishing 
every possible facility for training in 
reading and speaking; and especially 
by qualifying students to become pro- 
fessors of Elocution and Oratory in 
colleges, and superintendents of this 
department in public schools. 

The full course, entitling the student 
to Diploma of Graduation, will occupy 
two years, from the middle of October 
to the middle of May. Instruction will 
be given in the Culture of the Speaking 
Voice, Articulation, Orthoepy, Expres- 
sive Reading, Declamation, Gesture, 
Oratorical Action, and the Dramatic 
Art, Lectures on English Literature, 
Logic, and Rhetoric, with occasional 
Dramatic Readings. Also, lectures on 
Disedses and Hygiene of the Voice; 
Laryngoscopy ; sthetics; Acoustics; 
and other important subjects. Practi- 
cal instruction in Bell’s system of ** Visi- 
ble Speech” for those who intend to 
become articulation teachers of deaf- 
mutes. The instruction in the more 
essential departments will be in the 
form of practical exercises and drills. 
Lessons or lectures will be given five 
days in each week, with the exception 
of two weeks at Christmas. 

Ladies will be admitted to all the 
privileges of the School on the same 
conditions as gentlemen. The price 
of tuition will be $200 for the first year, 
and $100 for the second year; payable 
one half upon entering, and the other 
half at the close of the Christmas vaca- 
tion. Special classes will be formed 
for professional gentlemen, Theological 
and Law Students, and others who may 
not be regular members of the Univer- 
sity; for which the price of tuition 
will be from $20 to $50 for each course 
of twenty lessons, according to the size 
of the class. 

The School is something absolutely 
new and unique in American education, 
and ought to attract attention. Wen- 
dell Phillips says of it: ‘* Surely, there 
is a wide fleld for it — an urgent need.” 
We believe the School will be a great 
success and a signal blessing to young 
ministers. 








We publish with pleasure the accom- 
panying kind and courteous criticism. 
The exact point is not stated. We do 
not object to the most constant and 
strenuous efforts to secure the highest 
form of holy loving and living; we 
merely call attention, as will be seen in 
the article, to the manifest and natural 
tendency that those of common sym- 
pathies and experiences should draw 
together, and, by so much, draw away 
from others, who need all their moral 
influence and inspiration. We have 
no desire to question the testimony of 
our correspondent as to the practical 
consecration of those most interested in 
special meetings for the development 
of the *‘ higher life.” We hope this is 


When I read your wise words on the 
“ College Regatta,” in the the Heratp 
of July 31st, I wanted, as I presume 
many others did, to thank you heartily 
for them. While thinking of doing so, 
the next HERALD came, and in it the 
editorial, ‘* Men not Modes.” I was so 
sorry for the sentiments expressed in 
the last paragraph but one, that I 
thought I would say a word about that 
at the same time. You say, ‘* We have 
not felt entirely in harmony with the 
modern modes of awakening an interest 
in a higher Christian life, because they 
seem to fail of securing this one most 
vital end —the practical consecration 
of the whole Church to the Master’s 
work. We should not segregate one 
portion of the Church from another.” 
Would you not, for the same reasons, be 
obliged to disapprove of any movement 
that did not accomplish at once and 
entirely all that its friends sought? 
For instance, the temperance cause. 
Because men are not all made teetotal- 
ers at once, are we to understand that 
writing and meetings on the subject are 
to be discountenanced and opposed? 
Then again, the Missionary cause. The 
gospel in its very nature is missionary ; 
but do all, even of the Church, see that 
they have any duty in regard to it? 
Does it seem that missionary meetings 
ought to be necessary for awakening 
and cultivating an interest in this de- 
partment? But are they not? and do 
they not accomplish much for the cause ? 
And because some choose to attend 
these meetings, or any other that has 
for its object the extension and up- 
building of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
do they thereby *‘ segregate one por- 
tion of the Church from another?” If 
so, how? Are not any and all such 
meetings free to all? Are not all not 
only invited but urged to come and 
help move forward the var of salvation ? 
You say, too, ‘‘ Every earnest minis- 
ter and member should expend all his 
moral power, not in drawing together 
a little band of harmonious saints, en- 
joying common spiritual exercises, but 
in persuading the whole Church, by 
personal endeavors and prayer, to en- 
ter into this vital work of individual 
consecration for the awakening of re- 
ligious interest among our fellowmen.” 
Allow me to ask, in all love and can- 
dor, did you ever know an earnest 
minister or layman who did ‘‘ expend 
all his moral power in drawing togeth- 
er a little band of harmonious saints? ” 
And did you never notice,.as I have in 
an observation of nearly twoscore years 
in the Christian Church, that those most 
interested in the higher Christian life, 
and meetings for that object, whether 
in our own Church or any other, are 
the most earnest in seeking to persuade 
*“*the whole Church, by personal en- 
deavors and prayer, to enter into this 
vital work of individual consecration 
for the awakening of religious interest 
among our fellowmen.” And not only 
so, but I have seen them to be the most 
self-sacrificing and earnest in their di- 
rect personal efforts for the salvation of 
sinners, by words, tracts, prayers, and 
sometimes many little courtesies, at 
home and abroad, in public and in pri- 
vate, by the wayside and in the parlor. 
If this ‘* little band” you speak of 
would only include, or were, the whole 
Church, what a power it would be, 
what a light would radiate from it, and 
how soon would the whole world be 
converted to Christ, and bow at the feet 
of Immanuel. God speed the day! 
Let us ‘* sow beside all waters.” 
H. M. N. 





The visit of Mr. William Craft to 
our editorial rooms last week recalled 
the well-remembered excitement at- 
tending the attempted return of himself 
and wife into slavery, after his ingen- 
ious escape, and his legal marriage in 
Boston by Theodore Parker. The sight 
of this fine looking man, showing in his 
address and conversation the effect of 
his study while in England, and the cul- 
ture coming from the best society, 
makes the incidents of those old kidnap- 
ping days, seen in the distant past, ap- 
pear like the exaggerated tales of the 
nursery Bluebeard. 

Mr. Craft and Ellen, his wife, were 
slaves in Georgia, and they naturally 
find themselves drawn to their native 
State, and greatly interested especially 
in behalf of those who were formerly 
in the same condition with themselves. 
For two and a half years they have been 
laboring in Georgia to accomplish what 
was in their power in behalf of the 
educational interests of the people, as 
the State has failed to organize any 
practical system for the universal edu- 
cation of its children. Their first effort, 
in which they were aided by friends in 
England and in our State, in 1870-71, 
was defeated by the Ku Klux burning 
their buildings and crops, A signal ex- 
hibition of government authority has 
happidly put an end to such things. 
They now have a favorable opening 
at Woodville in Bryan Co. Mr. Crafts 
thinks the best institutions at the pres- 
ent for the neglected children of the 
State, are manual labor or agricultural 
schools. At Woodville he can purchase 
a large estate of 1800 acres of good 
land, with some usable buildings upon 
it, for $7,000. To secure this, and to 
enter upon a practical experiment 
among his people for which he has 
many valuable qualifications, he is now 
seeking aid among his old friends in 
New England. His own manly pres- 
ence and intelligent and earnest conver. 
sations are the best credentials that he 
can bear with him as he sets forth his 
plan. We heartily wish him entire suc- 
cess in his undertaking. 





EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 

We publish the following interesting por- 
tions of a private letter from our friend, ©. 
W. Clarke, esq., of Chelsea, Vt., not sv 
much for the incidents connected with the 
early life of the editor of the HERALD, i> 
for the historical facts of general interest re- 
lating to the site of a venerable denomina- 
tional edifice : 


I have within a few days settled the 
question of your birth-place. There need, L 
think, be no more doubt with you on that 
point; and I mean that I have not only 
ascertained the town in which you were 
born, but also the very spot. Last Sunday I 
stood upon it. No dwelling of any descrip- 
tion now stands there, and the place affords 
no evidence that it was ever the site of an) 
shelter for man, baby or beast, except 4 
— depression in the ground, indicating 
cellar arrangements, which enables us ‘0 
bring the scene of the interesting event 
within an area of afew square yards. 

There is little else left to mark the site of the 
homestead. The landmarks are few, but 








the actual fact in the case: — 


uite reliable — a decayed chersy tree and a 
few garden flowers grown wild, serve to 
mark where the garden has been.” The 
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spot is within the town of Barnard, about 
one mile south from the south line of the 
town of Royalton; and I will mention that 
it is within a few rods of the site of the old 
dwelling in which I myself was born, and 
of my father’s geese esi - Time has 
swept the old one away, and nearly all 
traces of it; but it may be interesting for 
you to know that the neighborhood is in- 
vested with an historical interest worthy of 
attention. 

Within a few rods of your birth-place 
stood the first Methodist ‘* meeting-house ” 
built in Vermont on the east side of the 
Green Mountain, From the best informa- 
tion Ican get, Iam inclined to think it was 
the first in the State; but if not the first, it 
was certainly the second. The place is 
famous in the annals of Methodism. 

There Hedding, not yet a bishop, Craw- 
ford, Perkins, Solomon Sias, the father of 
the noble old HERALD, Lindsey, Wilbur 
Fisk, Samuel Luckey, Lord, Broadhead, 
Wells, Hoyt, Dow, Kilburn, A. D. Merrill, 
the Scotts, pioneers in the grand army of 
Methodists, preached Christ, and made the 
surrounding woods ring with His praises, 
And the Church has prospered under the 
labors in God’s name of many an itinerant 
who found the Saviour and received his 
commission under that old roof. 

There the New England Conference was 
held in 1811, presided over by Eishop As- 
bury. Itis stated in Clark’s Life of Bishop 
Hedding, that Bishop MeKendrie presided 
at that Conference —a mistake, I must think, 
for my father and mother, and many’ others 
now living in the neighborhood, remember 
well Bishop Asbury as the presiding bishop 
on that occasion, and remember no other 
bishop as being present. They remember 
wellthat he preached in the woods on the 
Sabbath, and have often shown me the spot. 
He boarded during the Conference at the 
house of my grandfather, Rev. Andrew 
Stevens, and I have often heard my grand- 
father describe his venerable appearance, 
and especially bis Quaker hat; and my 
mother has now in her possession a Small 
primer catechism, with marbled paper coy- 
ers, Which was presented to her on that 
occasion by Bishop Asbury, with the name 
of the Bishop written inside the cover with 
his own hand. 

The New England Conference was again 


. held inthe old Meeting-house in 1824, Bishop 


Hedding presiding. 

So you must know that glorious reminis- 
cences, the ghosts of pleasant and stirring 
memories must still be hovering about the 
place, such as walk the grounds of few 
Methodist camps in this country, and which 
make the spot seem sacred. It has witness- 
ed marvelous triumphs and wonderful out- 
pourings of the Holy Spirit. Many years 
ago the old house fell into decay and was re- 
moved, and now the dead rest where its 
foundations once were, some I know, who 
found Christ close by where they now sleep. 
Then the society left the old ground and 
removed to*‘ the Village,’ some two or three 
miles away, Where a more fasbionable edi- 
fice was erected; but I fear, and some have 
said, that somehow the old religious en- 
thusiasm went not with them. 

C. W. CLARKE, 


—____—__—_ 


The California Christian Advocate, of 
May 14, has an interesting letter from Salt 
Lake City, giving an account of the late ses- 
sion of the Rocky Mountain Conference. It 
opened at that city July 31. The Conference 
embraces a large district —its three presid- 
ing elder circuits covering, respectively, 
Utah, Montana, and Idaho. Twenty men 
were stationed at this session, including 
three supplies. The Conference, true to its 
Methodist traditions, has its Conference 
Seminary. This is situated at Salt Lake City, 
and is called the Rocky Mountain Seminary. 
It is represented as doing excellent service 
for the Church and the territory. Bishop.Peck 
preached with great acceptance at the Con- 
ference, and was abundant in labor. The 
writer says of him: ‘“* He preached on Sab- 
bath morning to an audience which filled the 
room; delivered a stirring address at the 
Missionary Anniversary in the evening; and 
on Monday evening delivered an instructive 
lecture to an appreciative audience, almost 
as large as the congregations of Sabbath. 
In these services the impressions made were 
suitable to, and worthy of, the honored posi- 
tion of the Bishop. He seems in excellent 
health and spirits, and in the execution of 
his plans of episcopal labor the stimulus of 
his personal appearance will be felt in all 
portions of the Pacific slope. Having served 
these Conferences, in Conference sessions 
and in the meeting of the General Mission- 
ary Committee, may his strength be contin- 
ued for the extensive personal visitation 
contemplated in Montana, Idaho, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Oregon and California.” 


oo 


The first delegation of a very considerable 
and valuable emigration to this country has 
just reached New York. One hundred Men- 
nonites landed a short time since at Castle 
Garden. They were Russian subjects, but 
are of German extraction. The original 
families had left Germany for the Crimea, to 
secure a quiet residence, where their non- 
resistant principles might be practiced and 
held undisturbed. They are all farmers, 
and have preserved their primitive language 
and custems. Russia, by an edict in 1871, 
gave them aod all other colonies the alter- 
native of leaving the country within ten 
years, or submitting to all the laws and obli- 
gations of Russian subjects — one of the most 
important of which was the bearing of arms. 
A deputation, representing 40,000 of this in- 
teresting people, has been visiting our West- 
ern States, searching for suitable lands upon 
which to establish a colony. Canada has 
held out inducements to them, but their 
choice seems to be to find a home in the 
United States. A German minister of 
Brooklyn, with whom the company just ar- 
rived had corresponded, Rev. Mr. Neu- 
mann, preached to them two Sabbaths since 
at Castle Garden. The more of such thrifty, 
moral, and manly emigrants we have, the 
better for the country. As we write we 
read the announcement that fifty more have 
reached New York. They come well en- 
dowed with money, the last delegation bring- 
ing $100,000. They have already started for 
the West. 


— - 


What a marvelous service the institution 
of the International Series of Sunday-school 
Lessons has rendered to the Christian world! 
It has brought the Church into a common 
Work at the same hour, and that the inter- 
pretation of its inspired Book, It has also 
by the magnitude of the idea — millions en- 
gigedin the same study — awakened thought- 
lul minds to its contemplation. It becomes 
« sublime work to provide for these im- 
lense bodies. The multiplication and sale 
of “notes” upon the Bible has simply be- 
come immense. New editions of comments, 

nd new treatises are constantly coming 
rom the press. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. have 

ust placed before Sunday-schools an admi- 
rable exposition of the Gospel of Matthew. 
It is published in a handsome pamphlet of 
‘© pages, small quarto, at 25 cents a number, 
The first number embraces seven chapters 
of the Gospel. The exposition is the work 
of Rey. Lyman Abbott, the vigorous and 
ile editor of The Illustrated Christian 

Weekly. The notes are full, sufficiently 
critical, eminently adapted to the Sunday- 
school department. We have examined it 
With some care, and with much satis faction. 
It conforms to the received views, upon the 


chief doctrinal points, of the evangelical | 


} “ca " 
chur hes, so called. Its cheapness, and its 
‘ntrinsie merit will secure for it, andoubted- 
ly, a wide circulation. 





To many persons, the address of Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis (late president of the Southern 
Confederacy) at Richmond, Va., before the 
Southern Historical Society, must seem ak 
Most like a voice from the grave, he has so 
eflectually sank out of sight for some time 











past. Indeed, in view of the weakness and 
folly of his remarks, they bave more the 
character of the silly incongruities that 
‘‘ mediums ” utter, as the inspiration of the 
spirits of the dead. It were better for the 
South and his own none too desirable rep. 
utation, if he had not enjoyed this temporary 
resurrection from an oblivion that certainly 
ought to becoveted. His hope for the future 
of the South was founded, he said, upon the 
fact “ that he had never seen a reconstructed 
Southern woman.” He added to this com- 
plimentary (?) statement; the remark, “ that 
while the men of the present day might 
yield the principles for which they struggled, 
he hoped the children who succeed them 
would grow up to maintain and perpetuate 
them, and redeem all that was lost!” What 
principles were involved in that struggle? 
Was the right to bold man as a chattel, one? 
And is this a portion of the all to be redeem- 
ed? Mr. Davis is not a true friend of the 
South. Indeed, he never has been. Neither 
is he now, we trust, a representative man, 
al 

The Chinese workmen in Mr. Sampson’s 
shoe factory, in North Adams, are rapidly 
becoming familiar with all their privileges. 
They have just now exercised their right, in 
common with American laborers, of strik- 
ing for higher wages. The Sunday School 
teachers, we notice, are roundly abused in 
some of the papers for suggesting to them 
that they were working at too moderate 
rates. We doubt the correctness of the 
charge. Some persons also intimated to 
them that their countryman and foreman, 
Charley Sin, who has a good Engtish educa- 
tion and is a member of the M. E. Church in 
North Adams, was cheating them, he being 
their steward and managing their purchases 
for them. Taking the occasion of the dis- 
charge, for laziness of one of their number, 
they madea violent attack upon Sin, and 
finally all left the shop. Mr. Sin indignantly 
denies all their charges; and after a confer- 
ence and better understanding, they all re- 
turned to their work. The surprise is, in 
view of their condition, and the jealousies 
to which they are exposed, that the relation 
has continued harmonious so long, and that 
the experiment of running a shop with such 
laborers has proved so successful. 





The Western Christian Advocate of 
August 20, has a long and very interesting 
editorial upon the Oneida and Wallingford 
communities. Through an informant who 
has visited them, and from papers and circu- 
lars which he secured, setting forth their 
doctrines, the editor is enabled to present a 
powerful protest against them, and to call 
public attention efficiently to the glaring 
evil of permitting these corrupt and perni- 
cious associations to exist in the centre of 
two Christian States. He is particularly 
emphatic from the fact that it is proposed 
to establish a similar community, a branch 
of the New York Centre, in Ohio, near 
Cleveland. Much indignation, and proper- 
ly too, is felt because of the apparent im- 
potency of the General Government to 
abate the frightful evil of Mormonism in 
Utah; but this impure jheresy silently and 
suddenly became a State of itself, in what 
was, at the time, a solitary wilderness. Here, 
however, in puritanie Connecticut, popular 
and powerful New York, the promiscuous 
association of the sexes, and the birth of 
children without legal or even natural 
parentage, is permitted to exist in the case 
of small collections§ of infatuated persons, 
where the laws of the State might apparent- 
ly be readily executed if vigorous measures 
were instituted. We are indignant -at the 
English writer who devotes his book upon 
the United States to a description of these 
two great blotches upon the civilization of 
the nineteenth century, and to the impeach- 
ments of the strength and purity of a Repub- 
lican administration of flaw which they sug- 
gest; but why are the occasions of these 
criticisms permitted to exist? 

— > 

A Romish priest on Staten Island adver- 
tises “a large supply of the miraculous 
water from the grotto of Lourdes.” If it is 
simply the water that contains the curative 
power, itis a pity that processions of poor 
peasants, and crowds of the higher classes 
in France and Italy, could not be supplied 
without the exposure and weariness of the 
long journey. The priest near New York 
sells the “ precious water” in flasks, devot- 
ing the proceeds, “‘ after paying expenses, to 
the sanctuary of Lourdes, or some other 
charity.” . He remarks very naively, that 
‘in using the water, it is customary that 
the parties seeking to be benefited should 
make a Noyena in honor of our Lady of the 
Immaculate Conception.” This water is, 
indeed, precious — for the Church, 

> 

The Jubilee Singers greatly entertained 
Mr. Premier Gladstone and a cultivated 
company, several of them wearing august 
titles, at his house, by invitation, and were, 
in turn, entertained by him at a generous 
table which he spread for his guests. Titled 
ladies and honorable gentlemen, in every 
sense of the word, were intermingled at the 
table with these humble, devout and sweet 
toned singers, only a few years since the 
most of them held as slaves. They can 
wellendure, after this, to be turned from 
the door of an American hotel by a snobbish 
landlord. Caste dies hard, but it has re- 
ceived its death wound, 


o= 


Vich’s charming Quarterly —the Floral 
Guide, No.4—has reached us. It is the 
perfection of the typographical and illustra- 
tive arts, and is filled with seasonable sug- 
gestions as to the care and planting of bulbs 
during the fall,and of house plants during 
the winter. Its cuts of admirable devices 
for window ornaments, and for ferneries 
and aquariums, form the special feature of 
this Number. We are not surprised at the 
large circulation of this periodical. All 
purchasers to the amount ofa dollar from 
James Vick’s seed catalogues, receive in 
addition the beautiful magazine; otherwise 
twenty-five eents a year will secure it to 
any subscriber. 

















Miss Caroline Davis, daughter of one of 
the leading members of the St. James Meth- 
odist Episcopal Chureclt, Harlem, N. Y., 
sails next week for Europe to attend medi- 
eal lectures at the University of Zurich. She 
has been connected for a year with the La- 
dies’ Medical College in thiscity. Miss Da- 
vis is an enthusiastic student, and ardently 
interested in the profession which she has 
chosen. She graduated with honor at Vas- 
sar College. When her studies are com- 
pleted she will enter upon the practice of 
her profession. We have no doubt that she 
will abundantly sustain the high reputation 
which American women have already won 
in Europe by their zeal and accomplish- 
ments in medical studies. 





Prof. George F. Comfort called upon us 
last week. His visit was in the interests of 
the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, of which he is Dean. Full Courses 
in Architecture and Painting have already 
been arranged, and superior facilities will 
be offered to professional pupils of both sexes 
in these arts. Studentg from our Confer- 
ence academies, who desire to receive ad- 
vanced instruction in painting, will do well 
to preserve the advertisement of the college 


as found in our columns, and to correspond 
with its Dean. Prof. Comfort, who is an 
alumnus of Wesleyan University, has made 
the fine arts a special study during a long 
residence in Europe, and is an enthusiast in 
his choice line of culture. 





The Methodist makes the following judi- 
cious observations about our hard-worked 
and feeble senior Bishops : — 


‘Our senior Bishops, who have served 
our Church so long and well, give many 
signs of unsettled if not a health. 
Bishop Seott was scarcely able this spring 
to perform his duties as presiding officer at 
the Wilmington Conference. Bishop Janes 
is reported by the papers to be seriously ill 
at Morristown, N. J. Bishop Simpson has 
suffered from an attack of congestive chilis, 
and has gone to Clifton Springs, in this State. 
Of Bishop Ames’ health there have been at 
times alarming reports, but we learn that 
they were greatly exaggerated. 

“These faithful officers of the Church, it 
seems to us, have not learned the art of 
resting. The Church needs their counsels, 
but does not require of them the strenuous 
labor of former years. Just because they 
are sotrusted, however, work comes to 
them, Lut they must, for their own protec- 
tion, put some of it aside, It is clear to our 
minds that the only condition upon which 
ior ean have even tolerable health, is less 
abor. 





The agents at New York, Messrs. Nelson 
& Phillips, have sent out in a tract form spe- 
cimen pages of the Commentary upon the 
Old Testament, now being prepared under 
the general editorial supervision of Dr. 
Whedon. Of the Book of Genesis, our read- 
ers have had a fine opportunity to judge, 
from the selections of Dr. Newhall’s exposi- 
tion, as published in our paper. Dr. Daniel 
Steele has the book of Joshua, and Rey. Mr. 
Terry from Judges to 2d Samuel. The 
Notes on Exodus will, without doubt, be 
ready for the next International Series of 
Questions, which commences January, 1874. 
The work seems to be conscientiously exe- 
cuted, and is abreast of the rich Biblical 
criticism of our times; while it avoids what 
is simply destructive or speculative, and is 
eminently conservative and orthodox. It is 
a noble enterprise, and will enjoy a very 
generous patronage from our Bible-studying 
community. 





Our Boston papers have received daily 
telegraphic dispatches from New York in 
reference to a very unpleasant business rev- 
elation between the Sea Cliff Corporation 
and the ladies who own an adjoining prop- 
erty, called Beulah, held for the benefit of 
a benevolent society of the city of New York. 
We find it difficult to understand the merits 
of the case, from the ex parte statements on 
both sides; but from our knowledge of the 
parties administering the affairs of the Sea 
Cliff Corporation, we cannot believe they 
will be found guilty of any fraudulent intent 
to wrong another association, much less a 
society of ladies. 

As we go to press the camp-meeting at 
Hamilton closes. The weather during the 
week has been somewhat unpropitious, but 
the meetings probably have been all the 
more profitable to those Who were present. 
The attendance has been good, the preaching 
and social exercises have been excellent. 
We have not heard the result in statistics, 
but we trust it will be seen in a general re- 
vived condition of the district. A full record 
will appear in our next number. 








Rey. Henry Morgan opens the lecture- 
season this week in Providence, and in Bos- 
ton Music Hall September 7, with his lec- 
ture in defence of Old Maids. Its title is, 
* Old Maids and their Accusers.” This lec- 
ture is said to be his best. On its first de- 
livery he was offered the amount of his 
church debt and the expense of g trip to 
Europe if he would negotiate the profits of 
it for one year. Mr. Morgan’s object is to 
reach the masses and make lecture enter- 
tainments popular and wholesome. He lec- 
tures this fall but thirty days in New Eng- 
land; then goes West. 

We have heretofore noticed the publica- 
tion of a semi-monthly periodical, called The 
Dark Side of New York Life. Its title 
would not convey an adequate idea of its 
real value and ability. It is not a sensation- 
al magazine, as any one might suppose at 
the first glance upon its cover; but it con- 
tains a really able series of papers upon the 
condition of the “ perishing classes” of the 
city. It discusses the causes, cure and pre- 
vention of crime and poverty. It merits a 
good support. Itis published by Frederick 
Gerhard, 15 Day Street, New York. 
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We enjoyed last week a call from R. F. 
Queal, esq., of Chicago, one of the Trustees 
of the Northwestern University. He speaks 
with much enthusiasm of the present and 
prospective prosperity of this large and im- 
portant denominational educational estab- 
lishment. Mr. Queal is visiting Boston with 
Thomas Hayne, esq., as committee of the 
Chicago Public Library. They have care- 
fully examined the arrangement of the Bos- 
ton Library, obtaining suggestions and plans 
for the fitting up of the Public Library of 
their own city. 











We sympathize with our brother, Rev. 
S. L. Gracey, and his afflicted companion, of 
Fall River, who have been bereaved recent- 
ly of their infant son, Alfred Cookman. 
May the remembrance to them that the 
Master, when on earth, ‘* took the little 
children in His arms,” prove a solace sur- 
passing all the tender sympathies proffered 
them in their sorrow. 


—— - 


The Camp-meeting at Epping, N. H., com- 
mences August 25th, and continues through 
the week. All who wish to visit this beau- 
tiful grove and’enjoy the meetings, can do so 
at very small expense. Tickets will be 
sold at the office of Boston & Maine R. R., 
Boston, to the camp ground and return for 
fare one way. 


< ee a 

Everybody's Paper, published by F. Re- 
vel, 114 Madison Street, Chicago, is full of 
richest practical religious reading; and at 
eighteen cents a year to clubs of ten, and 
with the wholesome tone pervading its col- 
umns, it comes nobly up to the idea of the 
apocalyptic “leaves... . for the healing of 
the nations.” 





Bishop Haven has purchased property in 
Atlanta, and is arranging a home for him- 
self inthat city. He has packed his library 
to forward to his new residence. In view 
of Bishop Janes’ sickness, Bishop Haven is 
expected to preside at the Erie Conference, 
September 3. 

It will be seen by our advertising columns 
that the camp-meeting at the Wiers com- 
mences next week. It has a charming site, 
and will, without doubt, be an interesting 
and profitable occasion. 

In a private fetter from our special corres- 
pondent, dated July 18, at Yokohama, 
Japan, we learn that Bishop Harris’ com- 
pany are well, and in excellent spirits. 

Remember the camp-mecting at South 
Framingham this week. Let there be a 
general attendance. Goto stay! and pray 
as you go. 


Bishop Janes’ health, we are glad to learn, 

















is improving. 


GLEANINGS OF THE WEEE. 

The twenty-second meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of 
Science was held in the City Hall, at Port- 
land, Me., beginning on the 20thinst. Prof, 
Joseph Lovering,of Harvard University ,was 
chosen President. About 200 papers, in- 
volving subjects in almost every department 
of scientific research, Were presented and 
discussed. A draft for $1,000 was received 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New 
York, to be used for the promotion and pub- 
lication of original investigations. This gift 
will be repeated if necessary. Full and ad- 
mirable reports of the meeting have ap- 
peared in the Boston Globe, which we wish 
our space permitted reproducing. 

Chief-of-Police Boynton, on Tuesday last, 
seized a large lot of the most poisonous stuff 
retailed as a beverage. It is conceded that 
the force under him is doing a much-needed 
work, albeit in numbers it is so sadly defi- 
cient, says The Traveller. 


Father O’Keeffe has triumphed decidedly, 
in spite of the whole power of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. First of all he refused 
toe obey his superiors; and then succeeded 
in suits for libel against Cardinal Cullen 
himself as well as his underlings! 

Dr. Jarvis, of Boston, has received a box 
from Duke Alexis, containing more than 100 
volumes of Russian statistics, about 38,000 
royal octavo pages. 

The first bale of new cotton was reeeived 
at Montgomery, Ala., on the 14th inst., and 
sold at auction for 291-4 cents per pound. 
The worms are doing much damage to the 
crop. 

Thus far during August, the French Goy- 
ernment has suppressed or forbidden the 
sale of twenty republican newspapers in the 
provinces. 

Amherst College, says The Lowell Week- 
ly, has honored our fellow-citizen, Dr. Na- 
than Allen, by conferring on him the degree 
of LL. D.—a compliment which is richly 
merited. 

A prominent railroad lobbyist predicts the 
fiercest railroad war during the session of 
the next Legislature ever known. in Maine. 
The third branch already gloat over fat fees. 
The people must look out for non-trading 
Senators and Representatives. 


Another American firm comes in for its 
share of honors at Vienna—a medal hay- 
ing been awarded to L. Prang & Co., the 
Cromolithographers of Boston. 

The vucationing ministers, says an ex- 
change, will shortly be back, very much ex- 
hausted with their long journeys through 
the dust and heat. By judicious care, con- 
gregations can have them sufficiently re- 
stored to pass through the same ordeal next 
year. 


On Tuesday, July 29th, crude oil sold in 
the Pennsylvania oil regions at $1.10 per 
barrel — the lowest figures reached by the 
article for seven years past. It is said the 
empty barrel costs more than the oil re- 
quired to fill it. Onthe same day five new 
wells were struck, producing respectively 
o, 400, 300, 125, and 100 barrels of oil per 
day. 

The “ drive” of logs by the Holyoke Lum- 
ber Company, cut on the tributaries of the 
Connecticut, started last April, is scattered 
all the way from Bellows’ Falls to North- 
ampton. It contains almost 8,000,000 feet of 
logs. 

Mr. Wing, First Deputy Chinese Com- 
missioner in this country, is about to return 
to China, leaving the mission in the hands 
of Chan Laisun, of Springfield. 

The Postmaster General at Washington is 
considering a scheme for a postal-card con- 
vention between England and the United 
States, delivering ‘them in either country 
for three cents. The only obstacle now is 
the steamship companies, who demand two 
cents out of the three. 


Bombay despatches of August 20, report 
destructive floods in the Province of Agra 
—3,500 native houses having been swept 
away by the water. Of the loss of life no 
estimate is yet furnished. 


The Methodist Church. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Yarmouth Camp-meeting.— Since 
the last meeting the auditorium has been re- 
graded, new-seated for about three thousand, 
and a substantial dwelling-house erected for 
the residence of the superintendent of the 
grounds in the interim of the meetings, be- 
sides several new cottages and family tents. 
The Centenary Church, Provincetown, have 
replaced their old tent with one second to 
none here in any of its arrangements. 

The exceedingly dry and dusty weather 
at the opening was succeeded on Thursday 
by the much-desired rain, driving the people 
to the tents for day and evening services. 
The weather was delightfully cool during 
the whole meeting, and the attendance was 
equal to any previous year. The best of 
order prevailed throughout the meeting. 

The meeting was in charge of Rev. James 
Mather, P. E. of New Bedford District, who 
opened the services on Tuesday evening 
with an appropriate sermon from Hag. ii. 4. 

During the meeting the following breth- 
ren preached at the stand: G. A. Morse, 
E. F. Jones, E. Edson, G. F. Pentecost, 
W.F. Mallalieu, George Whitaker, G. E. 
Reed, 8S. F. Upham, W. T. Harlow, J. W. 
Hamilton, J. H. James, S. J. Carroll, E. A. 
Lyon, T. M. House, C, N. Hinckley, G. W. 
Anderson, C. 8. Macreading, and in tents 
by G. F. Pentecost, Mr. Winslow (Congre- 
gationalist of Ct.), W. L. Phillips, J. W. 
Gaddis, W. F. Whitcher, Wm. Livesey, 
J. H. Nutting, A. J. Church, F. Woods, 
G. W. Anderson, F. Keyes, C. H. Ewer, 
Prof. Leesman, and Deming. The 
preaching was of at least average ability, 
though not in every case best adapted to 
produce immediate results. Rev. Mr. 
Pentecost (Baptist), of Boston, preached 
twice in tents and once upon the stand, to 
the great satisfaction of all who heard him. 

The social meetings in the tents were some 
of them of more than usual interest. Meet- 
ings for “‘ holiness ” were held daily, largely 
attended, and many professed entire sanc- 
tification. 

A children’s meeting, led by Revs. J. H. 
James and E. L. Hyde, and a young people’s 
meeting in charge of Rev. Walter Ela, were 
also held regularly, largely attended, and of 
much interest. 

‘Mrs. Rev. W. V. Morrison presided at a 
Woman’s Missionary Mecting, and ad- 
dresses were given by Mrs. Morrison, Mrs. 
Revs. J. Mather and H. Lummis. 

At the closing service on Wednesday 
evening, about one thousand were present. 
Addresses were given by Brother Mather 
and others, after which the old custom of 
taking the parting hand was given, amid 
songs of hope and joy; anda little before ten 
o’clock the public services closed, though 
prayer-meetings were held in a few of the 
tents till midnight. I have heard no esti- 
mate of the number of conversions, or of 
those who have entered upon the higher 
Christian life; but of each it is quite large 

The temporal affairs of this meeting are in 
very efficient. hands, and the Old Colony 
Railroad Co. furnish all needed facilities to 
enable the people to reach the ground. 














Quite extensive improvements are in con- 


templation for next year; and evidently 
Yarmouth Camp-meeting has not yet reached 
its zenith. A. L. E. 
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MAINE. 

Richmond Camp- meeting. — The 
Kennebec camp-ground, the central ground 
in the State of Maine, by its location is 
adopted as the State Holiness Camp-meeting, 
bringing together the preachers and people 
from both Conferences with equal interest 
and homelike feeling — a°great luxury in 
Maine Methodism. This for the past three 
years has been our Jerusalem, where we 
have tarried and received power, after that 
the Holy Ghost came upon us, and fromit we 
have gone to scatter the holy fire throughout 
the State. May this ground be the place for 
years where God shall reveal Himself; 
where the Church of Christ may put on her 
beautiful garments, and arm herself with 
strength divine for her complete conquest. 

This year the place was more beautiful 
than ever. Quite a number of pretty cotta- 
ges have been built in the year, and probably 
bas Many more will be built the coming year. 
The Association have erected a building 
with twenty rooms, fitted up for those who 
prefer them to tents. A tabernacle tent was 
built the past winter, which will convene 
some 3,000 people, at a cost of about fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

The meeting was held from Wednesday, 
the 16th of August, till the evening of the 
Wednesday following. There were more 
present at the beginning, it was thought, 
than ever before attended the opening exer- 
cises of a camp-meeting in Maine. 

Sermons were preached daily at 10, 2, and 
7 1-2 o’clock, and morning prayer-meetings 
were held regularly at 51-2 o’clock (at which 
a good number were present), and at 8 
o'clock a meeting designed mainly for 
preachers on the grounds. Children’s meet- 
ings were held in the tabernacle, conducted 
by Sister S. A. W. Fellows, and also a young 
people’s meeting in the Pine Street (Port- 
land) tent, led by Rev. A. W. Waterhouse. 
Various tent-meetings were held at 5 1-2 P.M. 

The congregation continued to increase 
until after Sunday, when it was very large; 
it would be difficult to estimate the number. 
The sermons were generally direct and clear 
in the line of Christian Holiness. The altar 
work was generally short but refreshing, 
and at times was of great interest. Greater 
results were apparent than at the National 
camp-meeting held here last year, though 
last year’s meeting probably had much to do 
with the success of this. 

The State Association, at its annual meet- 
ing, on Tuesday the 12th, chose its officers 
as follows for the ensuing year: Rev. Geo. 
Pratt president, C. Munger vice-president, J. 
8. Lapham secretary. Of the Maine Confer. 
ence, E. Martin, S. Allen, C. J. Clark, R, 
Sanderson, H. Chase, J. M. Woodbury; and 
of the East Maine Conference, L. D. Ward- 
well, C. F. Allen, A. S. Townsend, A. 
Prince,A. Church and J. N. Marsh, executive 
committee. The next meeting on these 
grounds was voted to commence on Thurs- 
day evening, August 8, 1874. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Gleanings.— The Rev. O. W. Scott holds 
occasional preaching services in a school- 
house in Dunham, five miles from his Church. 
Sinners are being converted and believers 
quickened. 

The Rey. C. M. Dunning is almost recov- 
ered from his sickness. and will soon resume 
his work. 

The Rev. G. W. Norris, by a respite from 
labor for several weeks, finds his health to 
be nearly restored. 

The Rev. L. P. Cushman, of Garden Street, 
Lawrence, is with the National Camp-Meet- 
ing Association, holding interesting meetings 
in West Virginia. 

The Rev. Elisha Adams, canvassing our 
Conference for the Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
has averaged $50 a Sabbath for his cause. 

The Camp-meetings at Epping, Claremont, 
the Wiers, and Groveton all promise refresh- 
ing to the churches. Great preparations 
are making for them, and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this State is earnestly 
sustaining these gatherings. 

The Rey. Henry Dorr has baptized a num- 
ber of persons in Salem, fruits of the re- 
vival enjoyed immediately after Conference. 
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VERMONT ITEMS. 

Rey. H. T. Jones writes from Derby, that 
three bave been baptized and four admitted 
to the Church since Conference; sixty dol- 
lars have been raised for the Sunday-school 
library; good congregations and social 
meetings prevail, and good hopes of better 
things. 

Prof. J. C. W. Coxe addressed the Addi- 
son County Good Templars’ Union at Bristol, 
August 15. 


Rev. C. P. Taplin presided at interesting 
quarterly meetings in Bakersfield recently. 
In the evening Sister Taplin addressed a 
large audience on the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. The Congregational 
churches in Bakersfield and Waterville 
unite in their Sabbath ministrations — ser- 
vice being held at the latter place in the 
morning, and at the former in the afternoon. 

The mass temperance meeting at the 
camp ground, Northfield, August 6, was a 
great success. Rev. W. H. H. Murray, of 
Boston, failed to appear, but the loss was 
made good by quite a large number of the 
best temperance speakers in the State. 

Rey. J. P. Demeritt, late of Pawlet, goes 
to the third Congregational Church, Meri- 
den, Conn. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, Pitts- 
ford, is to be repaired at an expense of 
about $4,000. 

A new chapel is being erected by the Con- 
gregationalists of Rutland. 

A. P. Houghtaling, a graduate of Bates 
Theological School, accepts a call to the 
Free Baptist Church, North Danville. 


A member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Sheldon has a horse, twenty-two 
years of age, which, while quietly feeding in 
the yard on Sabbath morning, at the sound of 
the church bell, half a mile or more distant, 
immediately starts for meeting, and takes 
his accustomed place in the shed in the rear 
of the church. KAL, 











LActhovist Book Depository. 








Money Letters Received from Aug. 16 to Aug, 23. 

8 Allen, H B Abbott, H H Arnold, EF Angell, 
Thos Allen jr..E E Argard. J Burbank, H W Bol- 
tov, W Bryant, N M Bailey, LC Baker. T Davis, 
AL Dearing, W H Daniels. Thos Herbert, R C 
Humphrey. C H Kimball. RG Luther, N G Lip- 
pitt. M D Mathews, W McLaughlin, ES McElroy, 
W R Puffer. C W Sweeney, H A Spencer. D P 
Thompson, T Tyrie, Wm Tracey, E H Turner, F N 
Thayer. CC Vosmers. R H Wilder, F A Williams 
& Co., C W Ware, C W Wilder, Wm V Herr. 


J. P. MAGEE, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


BANGOR DISTRICT —THIRD QUARTER. 
September — Hodgdon, 13, 14; Linneus, 30, and 
Oct. 1. 
October — Fort Fairfield, 4, 5; Woodland, 7, 8; 
Monticello, ll, 12; Littleton, 14, P. M.; Sherman; 18, 








19; Ludlow, 20, 21; Topsfield, 23, 24; Springfield, 
25, 26. 

November — Oldtown, 1, 2, by L. H. Bean; Guil- 
ford, 8, 9, by J. Morse; Hampden, 8, 9, by A. Prince. 
Atkinson, 15, 16, by A. Church; Monroe, 22, 23, by 
H. W. Bolton; Detroit, 29, 30. ri 

December — Dexter, 6, 7, by C. F. Allen; Har- 
mony, M. S., 6,7; Stetson, 13,14; North Dixmont, 
20, 21, by T. B. Tupper; Corinth, 20, 21; Bangor; 
First Church, 27, 28; Union St., 28, P.M, by C. F. 
Allen; Brewer, 27, 28, by A. Prince; Dover, 27, 28. 

GEORGE PRatTrT. 

@rono, August 18, 1873, 





ROCKLAND DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 
September —Friendship, 20,21; Sh-« pscot Bridge, 
27, 28, A. M.; Wiscasset, 28, P. M., by J. O. Knowles; 
Cushing, 27, 28, 

October — Riverside, 4, 5, by L. D. Wardwell; 
Ford’s Corner, 4,5, by D. P. Thompson; Unity, 4, 
5; South Dresden, 11, 12; Bristol Mills, 11, 12, by W. 
W. Marsh; West Waldoboro’, 14, 15; China, 18, 19; 
Whitefield, 25, 26, 

November — Winslow, 1,2; North Waldoboro’, 1, 
2, by J. Collins; Georgetown, 8,9: Boothbay, 15, 16, 
Searsmont, 22,23; Camden and Rockport, 22, 23, by 
C. Stone ; Rockland and Thomaston, 29, 30, 

E. A. HELMERSHAUSEN, 


NOTICE. — The District Stewards of Rockland 
District will meet at the Camp-ground, Wednesday, 
September 10, atl P.M. Will the ministers please 
call the attention of the District Stewards to this 
notice, and much oblige, E. A. H. 








HERALD CALENDAR. 


Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug, 23-30 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 25-30 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Epping, N. H., Aug. 25-30 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 25-Sept 1 
South Framingham Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-Sept, 2 
Camp-meeting at East Poland, Aug, 25-Sept.1 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp- meeting, Aug.25-Sept.1 


Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 2 
Old Orchard Camp-meeting, Portland 

District, Sept.1 
Charleston Camp-meeting, Sept.1 
Claremont Junction Union~ Camp- 

meeting, Sept. 1-6 
Aroostook Camp-meeting, Sept. 8 
Hodgdon Camp-meeting, Sept, 8 
Rockland District Camp-meeting, Sept. 8 
Kearsarge Camp-meeting, Wilmot, N,H., Sept.8 
White Mountain Camp-meeting, Grove- 

ton, N. H., Sept. 8 
New Portland Camp-meeting, Sept. 15-20 
BOsTON UNIVERSITY. 

School of Theology opens Sept, 10 

School of Law opens Oct, 1 

School of Medicine opens Nov. 5 

School of Oratory opens Oct. bs 

College of Liberal Arts opens Sept, 18 

College of Music opens Sept. 15 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Rey. G. W. H. Clark, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
ass, 





SHarriages. 











In Elliot, Maine, Aug. 10, at the residence of the 
bride's father, by Rev. H. Chase, Mr. Wm. J. Stacy 
to Miss Ella A. Worster, both of Elliot. 

ln Putnam, Conn., Jul 


5, by Rev. A. N. Bodfish, 
Henry T. Sherman to 


iss Emma J. Derrick, both 


Putnam, to Miss Delina Larrusin, of Webster, 
Mass, 





Deaths, 








In Marlborough, Aug. 20, Rev. D. 8. Dexter, of 
the N. H. Conference, aged 58 years. He trusted in 
Jesus, and sweetly rests with Him. [A fuller notice 
hereafter.) 

In South Easton, Mass., Aug. 18, suddenly, Mrs. 
Eleutherin F. Howard, wife of Mr. Seba Howard, 
aged 58 years. For more than thirty years she was 
an esteemed member of the M. E. Church in Co- 
chesett. 

At Winooski Falls, Vt., Aug. 15, Myra C. Potter, 
wife of Rey. T. C. Potter, of Troy Conference, aged 
37 years. 


A New Heating: Apparatns, 


CHURCHES, HALLS & DWELLINGS, 


NO GAS; 





NO DUST, 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
PERFECT IN OPERATION. 


THE 


Winthrop Hot Air Furnace, 


Is the most complete heating apparatus before the 

public. It is made of the best quality of Wrought 

Iron as thoroughly riveted as a Steam Boiler, mak- 

ing the eseape cf gas and dust impossible, 

Call at 96 and 98 NORTH STREET, 
Boston, and see the WINTHROP. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Dighton Furnace Company. 








WHAT TEACHER 


Or peptic prepesty Gauieties, for his work, 
as a new term begins, unless he is supplied with a 
Goo IONARY 


D ENGLISH DICT + Orwhat 
professiona. man, family,or private individual, can 
always read understandingly, or make the best in- 
tellectual progress, unless he has at hand, for often 
consultation, a ike work? “‘ And whilst you are 
about it, 


GET THE BEST.” 


Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary, 


Saeee Words and Meanings not in other Diction- 

artes. 

3000 Engravin 1840 Pages Quarto 
Price $12. as id 


t2A National Standard. The authority in the 
Government Printing Office at Washington. 

t" W artaly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
ane Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier. Willis, 
Saxe, Elitu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Kufus Choate, 
and the best American and European scholars, 

Published by 

G. & CC, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 

Sold by J. P. MAGEE, Boston, and by all Book- 


sellers. 
Webster's School Dictionaries, IW¥ustrated 








Editions. 
0-0-0 
Webster's Primary School Dictionary, 20% Engravings. 
. Comm:n School “ 274 o 
H gh School 297 . 
ye Ac.d-mic ne 344 ™ 


‘ 


Counting House ‘' with numerous illustra- 
tions and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere, 

Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO., New York. Sold everywhere. 311 





SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC. 


ROYAL DIADEM, 


WORTHY SUCCESSOR TO 


PURE GOLD. 


O two Sunday School Song Books were ever 
a published of such real merit; this is the 
unanimous verdict of thousands who are competent 
to judge. 
Either Book in paper cover sent by mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-Five cents, 


GOLD and DIADEM 


are handsomely bound in one volume, printed 
on tinted paper, and make the largest and 
best collection of entirely new Songs ever 
published, 

Sent by mail on receipt of 65 cents. 

Those in want of New Songs for Sunday 
School use, should examine our publica- 
tions, which have a world-wide reputation, 
and are sure to give satisfaction beyond 
all others. 

BIGgGLow & MAIN, 
(Successors to Wu. B. BRADBUY.) 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
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of Putnam. Putnam, Aug. 16, Charles Handy, of 


Steamer Cambridge, 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


The attention of the investing public ix 
called to the limited ‘remainder of the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
SEVEN-THIRTY LOAN. Of the $9,000,- 
000 of this loan unsold on the first of June 
last, less than $5,000,000 now remain, and 
this balance will soon be absorbed, after 
which the Company has resolved to issue 
only six per cent. bonds, 

There are now between 500 and 600 miles 
of the Road in regular operation, with a 
growing traflic; surveys and construction 
are progressing satisfactorily; the survey 
prosecuted the present season in connection 
with the Stanley military expedition, has re- 
sulted in the location of an excellent line 
through Western Dakota and Eastern Mon- 
tana, and the Company has advertised for 
proposals for grading and bridging the Yel- 
lowstone Division, extending 205 miles from 
Bismarck, at the crossing of the Missouri 
river, to the crossing of the Yellowstone in 
Montana. The Company’s lands (amounting 
to more than 20,000 acres per mile of Road) are 
selling to settlers atan average price of nearly 
six dollars per acre,and the proceeds of land 
sales constitute a Sinking Fund for the re. 
purchase and cancellation of first mortgage 
bonds. 

The Company’s seven and three-tenths per 
cent. gold bonds, the las f which are now 
offered, yield nearly 8 recent. per annum 
at the present price of goid. 

All marketable securities are received in 
exchange at current rates, and full informa= 
tion furnished on inquiry 

Bonds for sale by Banks and Bankers gen— 
erally. 


JAY COOKE & CoO., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 
BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 

General Agents, Boston, Mass. 
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Select Hymns and Tunes 


CAMP MEETINGS, 


Praise Meetings, 


AND FOR 


SOCIAL AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Compiled and adapted by 
E. TOURJEE, Mus. Dr. 


A collection of Seventy-five of the choicest 
Methodist hymns, and several of our most popular 
tunes, the whole being comprised {in a pamphiet of 
sixteen pages. 

Every Camp Meeting should be well 
supplied with them, that the great congrega- 
tion may be able to join “ lustily ” in this all import- 
ant part of worship. Price, $5.00 per hundred, 
Published by? 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
307 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MOTHERS! READ THIS. 
KEEP MILLER’S BABY SYRUP 


on hand, and your children will never be sick. I¢ 
will oe cure sour stomach. dysentery, griping 
in the bowels, wind colic, etc. Gives relief in teeth- 
ing. Pleasant to take. Contains no opium or more 
phine. Relieves your child by curing, not by caus- 
ing it to sleep, as its restored health and thrifty 
growth will soon indicate. Sold by druggists. Price 
35 cents per bottle. 


MADAME DE ROSSA’S 
ANTHEO 


is the best preparation in the world for beautifye 
ing the complexion. It imparts smoothness, tran- 
sparency and rosy freshness to the skin. Cures all 
eruptions of the face. Is not injurious. Sold by 
Druggist, or sent by Mail. Price 59 cents per box, 
Address MILLER BROs., 
305 113 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


CAMP MEETING MUSIC. 


Nothing is more important at Camp Meeting than 
good Music. To sing well, good books are needed. 
We can supply any book in market— and will make 
favorable terms with CAMP MEETING COMMIT- 
TEES, for properly accredited agents for Musi¢ 
and other books, 


DEVOTIONAL CHIMES; by Hc tt. 
out. Pri.e 75 cts, — $7.20 per dozen, 


REVIVALIST; by HILLMAN. 
Price $1.00 — $9.00 per dozen. 


TRIBUTE of PRAISE 4” TOURJEE. New 
edition. Price $1.00—$10 00 per dozen. 


GROVE SONGS; No.2—by HULL. Just out. 


GROVE SONGS; No. 1—by Hutt Last year. 
Price of each licts. — $1.50 per dozen, 


SONGS IN THE NIGHT; 
Price 10cents.— $1.00 per dozen. 


MUSIC for CAMP MEETINGS. 16 Page 
8vo. NEW. Price 10cents — $1.00 per dozen. 


For Sale by 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
300 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SCHOLARSHIP for SALE. 


A scholarship in one of our 


FIRST CLASS SEMINARIES, 


for ONE YEAR, which includes 
BOARD AND TUITION. 


For sale at greatly reduced rates. 











New edition. 





For 
further particulars, address, 
ZION’S HERALD, 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 





Sanford’s Independent Line 
Steamers. 





Fares and Freights Reduced. 
Arrangement for Season of 1873, 


Two Steamers on the Route. Four Trips a Week 
between Boston and Bangor. 


Fare Only $3, 


Steamer Katahdin, 
Capt. J. P. JOHNSON, Capt. W. R. ROLX, 
Willleave Fosters Wharf Boston, for Bangor 
and intermediate landings on the Penobscot River, 
every MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY and 
FRIDAY, at 5'¢ o’clock P. M. 

Will leave Bangor for Boston every MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 
atllLA M., touching at all the usual landings om 
river and bay. 

Fare from BANGOR, HAMPDEN, WINTER- 
PORT and BUCKSPORT, to Lowell, $4. 


Loomis TAYLOR, Agent, Bangor, Me, 
W. B. HASELTINE, 13 Fostor’s Wharf, Boston, 
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College of Fine Arts 


—OF THE — 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


—0-0-0— 


A four years’ course in Architecture. and in Paint- 
ing. fal stadents admitted at any time. 
The first term opens Sept. 15, 18]3—on 
the same date as the College of Lib- 
eral Arts. 


For further information address 
Prof. G. F. COMFORT, Dean of the Faculty, 





Syracuse, N. Y, 
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GRANDMOTHER GRUMBLE. 
CONCERNING CHILDREN THAT ARE NOT. 
BY HELEN J. ANGELL. 


Where are the children, the bright little 
children, 
That painters have painted and poets have 


sung, 

With eyes full of laughter and eyes full of 
mischief, 

And free as the robins in spirit and 
tongue? 


Their nurseries God made, with meadow- 
grass carpets; 
Their curtains from maple and willow- 
bough’s swung; 
Their couches and sofas, the moss-cushioned 


ledges ; 
Their goblet and mirror, the fern-bordered 
spring ; 


For flighty French nurse-maids, with heath- 
enish jabber, 
The sweet voice of nature, so gentle and 


grand, 
Whose language the wise ones find hard to 
interpret, 
But children and animals all understand. 


?T was seldom they came home too tired to 
noisy 
= ragged and dirty and hungry as 


ars 5 
But so happy and loving that mother had 
patience 
To wash them and feed them and sew up 
the tears. 


There are plenty in this house of small men 
and women 
Who mimic their betters — their biggers, 
I mean; 
Gustavus Adolphus wears furious neckties, 
And flirts with the ladies. He’s almost 
sixteen! 


Victoria Eugenie spends more time a-dress- 


ing 
Than over her books, though she’s finish- 
ing now. 
Just what she will finish, unless it’s by 
murder, 
?Twould puzzle the natives to tell you, I 
trow. 


Abraham Lincoln (God shield the earth’s 
great names 
From too much such honor!) is perfect at 


ten 
In smoking and swearing and betting. He 
carries 
His hat on one side and a watch and a 
cane. 


Miss Mabel, still younger, ber hair spoils 
with frizzing ; c 
With sweetmeats she ruins complexion 
and teeth; 
She thinks me, though handy to have round 
in sickness, 
On other occasions her notice beneath. 


Ulysses, now just at the height of transi- 
ion 

Recalls what the Irishman said of his 
cow 

When sprinkled with vitriol for consecrate 


water: ‘ 
*‘ Arrah! but the Protestant’s sthrong in 
her now!” 


So nature is strong in Ulysses. They can’t 
= ' 
Bright babies to puppets at once, if they 
try. 
For two or three years he will fight for his 
birthright; : 
But, bless you! he’ll have to give over or 
die. 
One did die (sweet Eva). Too meek for re- 
sistance, 


Too pure for submission, what else could 


she do 

The marbles of Greenwood are holy for her 
sake ; 

I would not recall her; I long to go, too. 


But meanwhile I long for the love of such 
children 

As painters would copy and poets would 

raise ; 

children as Dayid’s and mine were, 
when we lived 4 
“ — East” on the farm, in our happier 

ays. 


Suc 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Sunday, Sept. 7. 
LESSON X.— Third Quarter. 
Notes on Matthew, Chapter x. 
BY L. D. BARROWS, D. D. 

1 And when he had called unto him his twelve dis- 
ciples, he gave them power against unclean spirits, 
to cast them out, and to heal all manner of sickness 
and all manner of disease. 

2 Now the names of the twelve apostles are these: 
The first, Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew 
his brother; James the son of Zebedee, and John 
his brother; 

3 Philip, and Bartholomew; Thomas, and Mat- 
thew the publican; James, the son of Alpheus, and 
Lebbeus, whose surname was Thaddeus; 

4 Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, who 
also betrayed him. 

5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded 
them, saying, Go not into the way of the Gentiles, 
and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not; 

6 But go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. 

7 And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is at band. 

8 Heal the sick. cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, 
cast out devils; freely ye have received, freely give. 

9 Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass iu 
your purses; 

10 Nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves; for the workman is 
worthy of his meat. 

11 And into whatsoever city or town ye shall cn- 
ter, inquire who in it is worthy; and there abide 
till ye go thenee, 

12 And when ye come into a house, salute it, 

13 And if the house be worthy, let your peace 
come upon it; but if it be not worthy, let your 
peace return to you. _ 

14 And whosoever shall not recetve you, nor hear 
your words, when ye depart out of that house or 
city, shake off the dust of your feet. 

15 Verily I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable 
for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of 
judgment, than for that city. 

THE TWELVE CALLED. 


When Jesus ‘‘saw the multitudes,” with- 
out shepherd, scattered and fainting, He was 
moved with compassion and oppressed with 
the greatness of the harvest, because “ the 
laborers were few.” Prompting his disci- 
ples to “* pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth laborers into his harvest,” He called 
unto Him His twelve disciples, who had al- 
ready become his followers and learners, 
now solemnly to assign, and set them apart, 
to their life work. Now for the first time they 
are called Apostles, signifying sent as mes- 
sengers for another. Christ, sent by the 
Father, was ‘“‘ the Apostle and High Priest of 
our profession.” So were Titus and other 
brethren called apostles, or messengers of 
the Churches ; but the term apostles is usually 
limited to the twelve, with Paul afterwards 
added. All those who are divinely called of 
God to the holy ministry, are first taught of 
God themselves before they can teach Him 
to others. These were now fora time to 
be more exclusively with Christ, to learn 
Him and his doctrines more perfectly, and 
to be His witnesses and ambassadors after 
His death. Glorious and fearful calling! 
Sothe Christian ministry began, and so it 
continues, God’s own embassy. It is put in 
earthen vessels, that the power and glory 
may be of God and not of man. 

He gave them power against unclean 
spirits, and to heal all manner of sickness, 
and to raise the dead; but it is doubted that 
they exercised the power to raise the 
dead till after Christ’s own resurrection. 
Christ not only wrought wonderful miracles, 
but He delegated that power to others — the 
greatest miracle, showing that the power 
He possessed was inherent in Himself, and 
not derived from a higher power. No 
prophet or apostle who wrought miracles 
could delegate that power. Miracle-working 
power is original with the deity alone. 

Simon, called Péter, and Andrew his 
brother, were fishermen on the Sea of Gali- 
lee, and had been John’s disciples. Andrew 
introduced Simon his brother to Jesus 
dJobn i, xlii), when Jesus gave him the 


1-15 


name of Cephas, equivalent to the Greek 
Petros (Peter), meaning a stone. After 
what we learn of him and his labors in the 
Acts of the Apostles, it is evident that he 
labored in the East, as he addresses one of 
his épistles to the churches of Asia Miner, 
written from Babylon. He has been sup- 
posed to have suffered martyrdom at Rome, 
under Nero; but some have denied that he 
ever was at Rome. . 
Andrew was less conspicuous as an 
apostle, and was, with Simon, a native of 
Bethsaida, of Galilee. He is mentioned at 
the feeding of the five thousand, and tradi- 
tion says he preached in Scythia, and was 
crucified in Achaia. 

James, the son of Zebedee, and John, his 
brother, were sons of Zebedee and Salome, 
the ambitious mother who sought of Christ 
the prime places of honor for these sons in 
His kingdom. These were also of Bethsaida. 
in Galilee. Our Lord called them “ sons of 
thunder,” perhaps for their bold and earnest 
eloquence in preaching His gospel. James 
was put to death by Herod Agrippa (Acts, 
xii. 2). And uninspired history says, that 
such was his firmness and boldness in death, 
the officer who executed him thereby 
became convicted and converted, and was 
martyred with him. 

John became one of the most prominent of 
the apostles, wrote his gospel, three epistles 
and the Apocalypse, survived all the others, 
lived and preached at Ephesus to a good old 
age, and died (alone of the apostles) a nat- 
ural death. 

Philip, coming from Bethsaida too, does 
not seem to have been among the most active 
and appreciative apostles. He was reproved 
by the Master in the words, “ Hast thou 
been so long a time with Me, and yet hast 
thou not known Me, Philip?” But tradi- 
tion says he preached in Phrygia, and wore 
a martyr’s crown at last at Hierapolis. 

Bartholomew, supposed to be identical 
with Nathaniel, was the “ Israelite in whom 
there was no guile.” He isseldom mentioned, 
and is said to have preached in India. The 
place and time of his death are not known. 

Thomas, called also Didymus, has an ob- 
scure origin, was of a hesitating aud doubt- 
ing temperament, is little spoken of, 
preached in Parthia, and passes out of 
sight. 

Matthew, the publican, is so called only 
Ly himself, in truthful modesty. He was a 
Galilean, the son of Alpheus, a publican or 
tax collector in the Roman government 
office at Capernaum. Soon after he became 
a disciple, he gave a great feast in honor of 
his Lord, which feast he mentions, but does 
not tell us that he gave it, though Luke 
does. With great modesty and simplicity 
he preached for some years in Palestine, and 
probably in Ethiopia, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom. 

James, the son of Alpheus, called by Mark 
James the Less, whose"mother was Mary, 
sister of the virgin Mary, was a cousin of 
Jesus. He is distinguished from James, the 
brother of John. 

Lebbeus, whose surname is Thaddeus, is 
the “Judas (not Iscariot)? mentioned by 
John, supposed to have been brother of 
“ James the Less,” and supposed to have 
been the Jude who wrote that epistle. Lit- 
tle is known of his subsequent history. 

Simon, the Canaanite, the most obscure of 
all the twelve. The epithet Canaanite sig- 
nifies Zealot, and indicates that he had be- 
longed to a Jewish sect of that name, though 
Dr. Clarke thinks it indicates his zeal and 
feryency in preaching the gospel. 

Judes Iecariot, or man of Kerioth, the 
epithet indicating his place of residence, 
a small town in Judea. Little is said or 
known of him, except in connection with 
his most dastardly betrayal of our Lord. 
What his motives in this betrayal were, 
how he happened to become treasurer of 
the college of the Apostles, or why he com- 
plained of the waste, when the woman 
poured her box of alabaster ointment on the 
Saviour’s head, with many other speculative 
questions, we have no room to consider. 

Go not into the way of the Gentiles— 
the heathen, or those not born Jews. The 
Samaritans were the descendants of the ten 
revolted tribes who had settled in the re- 
gion between Judea and Galilee, and were 
a mixture of Judaism and heathenism, bit- 
terly hating the Jews. The outside, or 
heathen world, was not to have the first 
offer of the gospel. God’s covenant was 
with the descendants of Abraham; Christ 
had come of his seed; with them were the 
prophecies; and they, of all men, were sup- 
posed best prepared to receive and accept 
Christ, just then and there. God approach- 
es men with great light, physical, mental 
and spiritual, by degrees; otherwise, He 
would “cast pearls before swine.” But 
after the crucifixion and resurrection, anoth- 
er and broader commission is given with 
all the world, for now the time for that 
had come. 

The kingdom of heaven is at hand, that is, 
Christ’s spiritual region over the hearts or 
affections of men. With Christians, Jesus 
is enthroned. This is now about to be in- 
augurated. 

Freely ye have received, freely give. 
Communicate as freely as you have ac- 
cepted. Do not, Simon Magus-like, attempt 
to speculate with My free gifts. As I have 
loved, called, amd saved you, so you go, 
love, call, and save others, seems to be the 
force of these words, 

Provide neither gold nor silver, has this 
general meaning: Take what you have in 
use, coat, staff, or shoes; but make no fur- 
ther provision. Trust Me and the people. 
Your mode of life and labor will not admit 
of encumbrance with worldly goods, nor 
will they be required. Your thought and 
affections must be wholly given to saving 
men. Take not even a change of raiment. 
It will be as much the duty and the advan- 
tage of the hearers to support you, as it is 
your duty and advantage to trust Me and 
them. What is the historical utterance of 
the ministry and the church on this subject, 
for eighteen hundred years? Is our modern 
ministry apostolic in this particular? 

Who in it is worthy? or, who is ready 
and willing to receive the gospel offer, and 
those who bring it? Courteously inquire as 
you go, and pronounce your blessing when 
you meet an affirmative response. Shake off 
thedust. Clear yourselves of responsibility, 
and leave it on them; and such shall be re- 
garded and treated by Me as heathen, though 
they may be Jews; and shall fare more in- 
tolerably in the final judgment than Sodom 
and Gomorrah — showing that the intensity 
of future punishment will be in proportion 
to the ever-varying guilt of the parties, and 
that guilt will be in proportion to rejected 
and abused light. 





Berean Lesson. Sept. 7. 
Seed Thoughts. 
(Supplementary.) R 

1. What view of the people, spoken of in 
the close of the last chapter, seemed to lead 
Christ to call the twelye? 

2. What did He a of the disciples, 
previously to the call? 

3. What is the meaning of Apostle? When 
first used? 

4, Name the twelve. Who was afterwards 
added? 





5. What their special work, or mission? 


6. How do apostlesbip and discipleship 
differ? 

7. Did the power Christ gave the twelve 
equal His own power? 

8. Who, and what was Simon? Andrew? 
James? John? Philip? Bartholomew? 
Thomas? Matthew? James the Less? Leb- 
beus? Thaddeus? Simon, the Canaanite? 
Judas Iscariot? 

9. Why commanded not to go to the Gen- 
tiles? 

10. Who were the Samaritans? 

11. What is God’s method, or way of 
revelation to man? 

12. What means, Kingdom of heaven is at 
hand? 

13. What the force of, Provide neither 
gold nor silver? 

14. What is the corresponding duty of 
the hearers? 

15. Who were called worthy? 

16. What is the criterion of guilt and pun- 
ishment laid down in verse fifteenth? 


Che Family. 


GRACIE’S KITTY, 


Gracie’s kitty, day by day 

Moped beside the fire, and pined ; 
Would no longer frisk or play, 

Or the worsted ball unwind. 
Gracie coaxed, “‘ Play, kitiy; do!” 

Kitty answered sadly, “ me-ew!” 








Allin vain were dainty fare, 

Bread and milk all warm and new, 
Downy nest and tender care; 

Thinner, weaker still she grew — 
Could no longer run or purr — 

Lay in bed, and would not stir. 


Gracie trailed her long white gown 
Down the stairs at early light, 
Wondering “ if kitty’th grown 
’ Any better over night; ”” 
Found poor = cold and dead 
In her pretty basket-bed. 


Gracie made another bed 

Where the morning-glories climb ; 
With red rose-leaves lined and spread, 

And perfumed with pinks and thyme. 
Rarely has 2 human head 

Found so soft and sweet a bed. 


Gracie’s little tender hands 
End at last their loving task; 
Sobbing by the grave she stands, 
Then she lifts her face to ask, 
While the slow tears downward roll, 
** Mamma, where ith kitty’th thoul?” 
ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 
— Young Folks. 











THE LITTLE CAMP. 
BY SUSAN WARNER. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
(Continued.] 


‘*T know who he is.” 

“He isa great— something, father 
says.” 

** Well? politician ?” 

‘No, sir; something else. He says, 
you ought never to give people more 
than their own price for their goods.” 
‘*- Ought one not to be quite sure first 
that the price is a just one?” 

‘* The people are sure to ask enough, 
he says.” 

‘* When they can get it. Now I will 
state acase to you, Fenton, for your 
judgment.” 

“Well, sir?” 

‘* Suppose there area hundred women 
wanting work of a certain sort; and 
only work enough to be had for fifty. 
Suppose I am one of the emyloyers 
who have the work to give out. Sup- 
pose, further, that rather than have no 
work, every woman is willing and glad 
to take it at half the price it is worth ?” 

‘Well, sir?” said Fenton, again. 

‘*How much ought I to pay?” 

‘* How much have you to give out ?” 

‘*That does not matter tothe ques- 
tion; but we will suppose I have 
enough to keep a dozen women busy. 
That twenty dollars a month would be 
a fair pay ; but owing to the pressure of 
competition, they are glad to have it at 
ten dollars a month.” 

Mr. Murray paused and Fenton pon- 
dered. Esther had her mouth open, 
but Mrs. Ponsonby put her hand upon 
her lips and stopped her. 

“I think you ought to pay ten dol- 
lars,” said Fenton. 

‘Twenty dollars is no more than a 
fair price for the work. It is not too 
much.” 

‘But you said they are glad to get 
ten. If they are satisfied, and every- 
body else has the same, I should think 
it would be bad business to give them 
twice as much as they ask.” 

‘Would you think it good business 
to do work for half what it was worth ?” 

‘*But things are worth what they’l] 
fetch, sir. If I couldn’t get any more, 
I should think it was good business to 
do it at that.” 

‘« Even if, after paying your rent, it 
left you not enough to buy bread with, 
and you had to live upon mush?” 

‘*Mush and milk is first-rate,” said 
Fenton ; ‘‘ and with butter and molasses 
I think it’s royal.” 

**I mean mush without butter and 
without milk too, or molasses either. 
I mean mush, with only now and then 
apiece of bread, and by no chance a 
bit of meat any day in the week.” 

‘*How can people be so poor as 
that ?” said the boy, incredulously. 

** Would you think it good business 
if your pay was too scant to enable you 
to have anything better? if it would not 
let you afford to pay for fuel, and you had 
to sitin a cold room and work with cold 
fingers, with no roast beef dinner to 
warm youup? If the money you got 
only just sufficed to clear your rent and 
buy your little bag of corn meal, with 


now and then, or a pint of milk fora 
treat; and you could not get a whole 
and neat dress to go into the street 
with? Nor blankets enough to make you 
warm at night? And if you felt that, 
what with hard work and insuflicient 
food, your strength was gradually slip- 
ping away, and that you would by and 
by be unable, even at half price, to 
earn somuchas you do? Would you 
think it good business ?” 

Esther looked eager to speak, but her 
aunt kept her quiet. Fenton pondered, 
and shuffied, and hesitated. 

‘*T don’t see what is to be done,” he 
said at Jast, ‘‘if that is the price.” 





** Why is it the price?” 


a few coals to cook it with, and a loaf 


‘*Why ? — because there are more 
people than enough to do the work.” 
‘*Hardly, Think agaiu. That throws 
half of then outof work. But surely 
it does not prevent my paying the full 
value of the work to the women I do 
employ!” 

‘“‘ That would make the others discon- 
tented.” 

‘*Searcely enough to counterbalance 
the content of the twelve families paid 
by me.” 

‘* Bat, sir, nobody could ever get rich 
that way?” 

‘*O Fenton!” cried his sister. 

‘* Hush, Esther; we are talking busi- 
ness. What way, Fentoz?” 

‘*Paying more than other people 
pay. Everybody else would get ahead 
of you. I heard Mr. Bunce talking 
about it. They could sell cheaper than 
you could.” 

‘* Not if I sold as cheap as they.” 
‘*Then you would never get rich, 
sir.” 

** What if I didn’t?” 

‘““Then that wouldn’t be good busi- 
ness, sir. Good business men always 
get rich.” ; 

“Ah! Then, to get rich, you think 
I am authorized to keep other people 
poor. That I may eat roast beef and 
game, they must feed on mush; and 
that I may sleep in a five hundred dol- 
lar bedstead, they must lie under scarce 
covers enough to keep them from freez- 
ing.” 

‘**T don’t mean that, sir.” 

‘What else do you mean? It comes 
to that. Imight goon. To have our 
houses warmed into summer heat with 
costly furnaces and ship-loads of coal, 
those who are paid by us shall work 
with blue fingers and shiver while they 
work. That we and our families may 
be softly clad in broadcloth aud satins, 
and fine linen, they shall hide them- 
selves in shabby old clothes that are 
ashamed of the light.” 

** 1] don’t mean ‘that, uncle Eden.” 

** What do you mean?” 

‘“‘Only—you know, sir—that if 
people don’t do as other people do, 
other people will get ahead of them. 
And it isn’t dishonest, to pay people 
what they ask for their work.” 

«And you would say like Cain, 
‘am I my brother’s keeper ?’” 

‘“Well, am I?” said Fenton. ‘I 
thought each man must look out for 
himself.” 

** And each woman ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘* Would papa be satisfied with that 
reasoning, if you threw Maggie over 
into the mud, and left her there?” 

Fenton started at this question. 

‘You think the cases are not alike; 
but they are. Our Father in heaven is 
the father of these poor creatures; and 
he will make a-close reckoning by and 
by with those who have paid, and not 
paid them. ‘Behold, the hire of the 
laborers, who haye reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept back by 
fraud, crieth; and the cries of them that 
reaped are entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth.’” 

‘« We were not talking of farm work, 
sir,” said Fenton. 

‘Do you think the Lord looks after 
the reaper, and not after the poor tailor- 
ess? Fenton, he calls it fraud, merely 
to put off till to-morrow paying the 
wages that are due your workmen to- 
day.” : 

‘““Why, what difference is there,” 
said Fenton, ‘‘ so long as it is paid? ” 

‘If no difference, then why not pay 
it when due?” 

‘But it is sometimes very inconven- 
ient.” 

“To whom?” 

‘“*People are busy sometimes; and 
sometimes they may nothave the money 
just ready.” 

‘* Whose money is it?” 

Fenton looked flushed and pugna- 
cious, but he answered nothing, and 
Mr. Murray went on. 

‘¢* Thou shalt not defraud thy neigh- 
bor, neither rob him ; the wages of him 
that is hired shall not abide with thee 
all night until the morning.’” 

*‘T didn’t know God cared about 
such things,” said Esther. 

*You did not know he was our 
Father, Essie. He cares about every- 
thing. Here is another word upon the 
subject. ‘Thou shalt not oppress a 
hired servant that is poor and needy ; 

. af his day thou shalt give him his 
hire, neither shall the sun go down 
upon it; for he is poor, and setteth his 
heart upon it.’” 

*“*T know they do,” said Josie. ‘I 
have seen a woman begging mamma 
ashard as she could to pay her some 
money; and of course mamma would, 
but she was just going out and couldn't 
wait. People are so impertinent.” 

**See here what follows, Josie; fol- 
lows what I read, Imean. ‘Lest he 
cry against thee unto the Lord, and it 
be sin unto thee.’” 

** What does that mean?” said Josie. 

‘*Tt means that such unpaid people 
sometimes appeal to the Lord about it.” 

** And what then?” said Fenton. 

“I should not like to say what then. 
The Lord never forgets a thing com- 
mitted to him.” 

**But he doesn’t do anything,” said 
Fenton. 

** How do you know ?” 

**Why, uncle Eden, everybody does 
this way. Nobody can be bothered to 
pay people every night their wages.” 

** So, ‘they cause to go naked with- 
out clothing, and they take away the 
sheaf from the hungry; which make 
oil within their walls, and tread their 
winepresses, and suffer thirst. Men 
groan from out of the city, and the 
soul of the wounded crieth out.” 

**The money is just as good when it 
comes,” said Fenton. 

‘*No, it isn’t. Josie’s poor woman 
did not think so; and God does not 


‘* But everybody does this way, uncle 
Eden !” cried Fenton. 

“Then don’t follow the multitude,” 
said Mr. Murray smiling. It will be 
better for you. ‘ Woe unto him that 
buildeth his house by unrighteousness, 
and his chambers by wrong! that useth 
his neighbor's service without wages, 
and giveth him not for his work.’ Many 
a time, my boy, these people are in ter- 
rible want of the money you call it not 
‘convenient’ to pay; many a time the 
night’s supper and the morning's break- 
fast deperd upon it; the rent for a bard 
landlord, or the bill of an impatient 
grocer; ora cup of tea for somebody 
that is sick. You never know what you 
are doing.” 

Fenton was now silent, and Esther 
spoke up. ‘ 

‘*But uncle Eden, very nice people 
often don’t pay for work just when it is 
done ; and nothing happens to them?” 

*** God layeth not folly to them?’” 
said Mr. Murray. ‘Ah, my dear, I 
wouldn’t trust to that. God has His 
own time; and He says He will be ‘a 
swift witness against . . . those 
that oppress the hireling in his wages, 
the widow, and the fatherless,’ Per- 
haps no one else knows. People don’t 
always know themselves what they are 
doing ; and will not, some of them, un- 
til they hear the testimony of that Wit- 
ness who never forgets and never 
mistakes.” 

‘* You see, Essie,” said Maggie, ‘‘ our 
Father cares for the little ones as much 
as for the big ones. I’m so glad! |] 
never knew it before. But, uncle 
Eden —?” 

‘What, Maggie?” 

‘* If He cares for them, why don’t He 
take care of them? why do they have 
such hard times ?” 

Mr. Murray kissed the little face 
which was lifted up in its earnestness. 
** We will talk about that to-morrow. 
Now I must make our bonfire, Maggie ; 
and you young ones may go to bed by 
the light of it. That's the signal at 
home too, that all’s well.” 

In which thought Maggie greatly re- 
joiced, and went to bed rejoicing. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The next morning was more sultry 
than any morning on the top of the 
mountain yet had been. The sun got 
up inared haze. The distances were 
all dim and ruddy under this haze; and 
the sky seemed to settle down upon the 
earth and close it round. Not abreath 
stirred; and the birds evidently sang 
more from a sense of duty than any- 
thing else. The colors of sky and woods 
and hills were very warm and rich, 
though on the hill the warmth was not 
yet uncomfortable. But the moss and 
lichens were crisp and dusty ; the 
huckleberries were drying up on the 
bushes; and even the great trees shew- 
ed here and there a brown or yellow 
leaf. Nevertheless, round the camp- 
fire the breakfast went on joyously. 

‘*T am thankful to be here!” Mrs. 
Ponsonby had said. 

“ Tt’s no end jolly!” Fenton declared. 

“Tm not a bit tired,” Josie conde- 
scended to say. 

‘« Tired ?” echoed Esther, ‘* Ishould 
never want to go home again; only that 
mamma and papaarethere. And hem- 
lock is the very nicest thing to sleep on 
that ever was.” 

‘“*What shall we do to-day?” Mr. 
Murray asked. 

‘*Miss Eldon is coming this morn- 
ing,” said Maggie. 

“IT don’t know what you'll do with 
her,” said Fenton. 

‘‘That’s the first thing, then,” said 
Mr. Murray; ‘‘to make our prepara- 
tions. And you, Fen, may go down to 
the river to receive her and conduct her 
up.” 

‘This morning, sir? to-day ?” 

‘*Certainly, this morning. When 
could you meet her, if mot at the time 
she comes ?” 

‘“* It'll be awful hot climbing that road 
to-day !” exclaimed Fenton. “ It’s ever 
so much worse than the day we came.” 

‘* Any worse for you than for Miss 
Eldon ?” 

“Fe, eer” 

**T don’t see it,” said Mr. Murray 
Plaughing. ‘‘ At any rate, I have to go 
in another direction. I must take a 
walk over towards Canterbury, to see 
that sick woman, if I can.” , 

“« But Jeremiah will be here to-night, 
uncte.Eden ?” 

** What then?” 

‘*He can tell you What you want to 
know.” 

*“*T doubt it. But suppose, my boy, 
one of the things he has to tell should 
be, that his mother has been longing all 
day for a cup of tea, and could not get 
one ?” 

** Why couldn’t she get one ? There’s 
that Julia, you know.” 

‘* But even Julia could not make tea, 
unless she had it to make.” 

‘“*Oh!—do you think she hasn’t 
any?” 

“‘T think it very likeiy indeed.” 

‘“‘And are you going to take her 
some ?” 

‘*T should consider it prudent.” 

‘«She may want lots of other things.” 

‘Then I shall hope to find out the 
fact.” 

‘* You'd better wait, uncle Eden, till 
you have a cooler time, It'll make you 
sick, I believe, if you go this morning.” 

“Tt will not make you sick,” said 
Mr. Murray, “for half your way lies 
down hill, and all of it is in the shade; 
besides, the consideration that you never 
were sick in your life.” 

** But couldn’t you wait, uncle Eden ?” 
asked Esther affectionately. 

“Think of waiting all day, ill, 
and tairsty for a cup of tea, Essie! 
Come, you may fill my cup for me.” 

‘Uncle Eden,” said Maggie, ‘* won't 
you tell me what you wouildn’t tell me 


of poor people, if He cares about them 
so much ?” 

‘He does, Essie. He takes care of 
every one who obeys and trusts Him.” 
‘* Not of the others ? ” 

‘Why should He? Would you have 
no difference ? ” 

Maggie thought about it; and then 
she asked, 

‘* How does He take care of them?” 
‘He sends His angels, I think, Mag- 
gie, to provide them with what is neces- 
sary; just so far as the people trust 
Him.” 

** Money ?” asked Maggie. 

** Money, when they need that; and 
bread, and meat, and clothing; and all 
sorts of things.” 

**T don’t see how,” said Maggie. 

‘* Nor I neither,” said Esther. ‘‘ Just 
suppose a poor person had nothing to 
eat, uncle Eden?” 

** Tt often happens.” 

‘¢T mean, nothing in the house; real- 
ly nothing, you know.” 

“Yes. It is not souncommon a case 
as you fancy.” 

** Well, that is what 1 mean. Would 
God send them something to eat ?” 
‘“‘He has done that many a time. 
And what is more, His children have 
learnt to know that He will doit, and to 
expect it. I know a case where, when 
a friend went in with her basket of sup- 
plies, she found the table set and the 
kettle on the hob; all ready !” 

‘* What for?” 

‘* For the dinner and the tea, which 
the old lady who lived there had asked 
our Father to send her. She and her 
daughter were waiting.” 

** And had they nothing in the house ?” 
‘* Not a crust.” 

‘* What was in the basket which the 
friend took them ?” 

‘*Tea and sugar, meat and bread; I 
don’t know all.” 











HOW A PAPER IS MADE. 
A PARODY. 


*“* Pray how is a newspaper made?” 
The question is easy to ask, 
But to answer it fully, my dear, 
Were rather a difficult task ; 
And yet in a bantering way, 
As the whippoorwill sings in the glade, 
T’ll venture a bit of a Jay 
To tell how a paper is made. 


An editor sits at a desk, 
And ponders the things that appear 

To be claiming the thoughts of the world — 
Things solemn and comic and queer; 

And when he has hit on a theme 
He judges it well to parade, 

He writes, and he writes, and he writes; 
And that’s how a paper is made. 


An editor sits at his desk, 

And puzzles his brain to make out 

“ Telegraphic,” so squabbled and mixed, 
It is hard to tell what it’s about. 
Exchanges are lying around, 

While waiting dispatches delayed ; 

He clips, and he clips, and he clips; 

And that’s how a paper is made. 


An editor out in the town, 

In search of the things that are new — 
The things that the people have done, 

The things they’re intending to do— 
Goes peering and prying about, 

For. it’s of many a grade; 

He tramps, and he tramps, and he tramps; 
And that’s how a paper is made. 


And all that these workers prepare, 
Of every conceivable stripe, 

Is sent to the printer, and he 
Proceedeth to stick in type. 

His lines, all respecting his will, 

In slow-moving columns parade ; 

He sticks, and he sticks, and he sticks; 

And that’s how a paper is made. 


In short, when the type is all set, 
And errors cleared up, more or less, 
*Tis “‘ locked in a form,” as we say, 
And hurried away to the press. 
The pressman arranges his sheets, 
His inks give the requisite shade ; 
Then he prints, and he prints, and he 
prints ; 
And that’s how a paper is made. 








OUT OF EDEN AND BACK AGAIN. 
BY REY. R. H. HOWARD. 
No one can read the simple narrative 
in Genesis, 
“Of man’s first disobedience, 
And the fruit of that forbidden tree 
Whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world, 
And all our woe,” 
without being sadly affected at the 
sense of shame which overtook our first 
parents as soon as they came to a prop- 
er sense of their sin. And yet, alas! 
who is there of us that may not be said 
at some time to have had that same 
painful experience? The sun shone 
brightly; the birds sang sweetly; the 
stars hung glittering overhead ; all was 
beautiful and serene and blessed; you 
was in Eden; your heart sang for joy, 
What could be more delightful? But 
there came a day at length when an 
event happened that expelled you from 
your paradise, and made you supreme- 
ly wretched. A cloud passed over the 
face of nature, and you became cow- 
ardly and shamefaced. The faces of 
those you loved were dreaded, and the 
eyes of those dearest to you seemed to 
read the guilty secret of your naked 
soul. 

The late Rev. S. J. May, an eminent 
and very useful Unitarian preacher, 
relates that when quite young, an event 
occurred in his life that always helped 
him materially to understand the ac- 
count in Genesis of the fall of our first 
parents. He had been very carefully 
and religiously educated. From his 
earliest recollection he had been con- 
scientious and truthful. But one day, 
when eight or nine years of age, he 
saw at a toy-shop a doll which he was 
sure would greatly delight his younger 
sister Eliza, to whom he was greatly 
attached. Unfortunately, however, he 
did not possess money enough to buy 
the coveted toy; and while pondering 
in his mind how he might gratify his 
dear sister and himself, he went with 
his mother to spend the afternoon and 
take tea with an aunt. Going about 
the house in search of amusement, he 
chanced to find in the chamber of the 
maid-servant, lying upon the table, 
just the little sum of moncy he needed. 
The temptation was so strong that he 
took it and got away from the house 
without detection. The next day, af. 
ter school, he Yan-to the toy-shop, pur. 
chased the doll, carried it home, and gave 











think so. 





last night? why God doesn’t take care 





Of course it soon became known through- 
out the house that Eliza had a new doll, 
and that it was given to her by her loving 
brother. But then, alas! the question 
arose, how did he obtain it? It was 
bought at Mrs. ——’s shop. But where 
did he get money enough to pay for it ? 
Ah, he had not calculated far enough te 
anticipate these difficulties. He had 
found it, or somebody had presented it 
to him. In some way he managed to 
extemporize answers that satisfied the 
first inquirers for the moment. 

But he soon found himself involved 
in the necessity of inventing other falsc- 
hoods to conceal the first.’ The pre- 
dicament was a new one, and his per- 
plexity was most distressing. As much 
as possible he avoided the members of 
his family—especially his parents. 
Their eyes seemed to penetrate and 
read his secret; his soul seemed naked 
before them, and he was overwhelmed 
with shame. When alone he was 
searcely more at ease than when in the 
presence of others. Constantly a voice 
seemed to be whispering in his ear, 
“Thief! you stole it; thief! you stole 
it.” Nothing amused him; nothing be- 
guiled him of himself. Even music, of 
which he was very fond, failed to quiet 
his troubled spirit; everything about 
him was changed; the usually pleasant 
littfe parlor was dreary, and home it- 
self was a dreadful place. Alas! he 
was out of Eden; he had sinned, and 
his expulsion from the garden of de- 
lights soon followed. Hitherto, be- 
cause a dutiful and obedient boy, he 
had always been happy; but now he 
was wretched. 

“The midsummer sun shone but dim, 

And the flowers strove in vain to look gay.” 
This misery, however, could not long 
be endured. After a day or two he 
plucked up courage to go to his parents 
and confess his crime, telling them the 
whole truth. Astonished and grieved, 
they yet commiserated their child in 
his sorrow and shame, and soothed 
him by their compassion, while they 
exposed fully the heinous nature of the 
crime he had committed, and pointed 
him to the horrible consequences, here 
and hereafter, of a theivish disposition 
and the habit of untruthfulness, They 
then gave him money enough, and re- 
quired him to go tothe servant-maid 
from whom he had stolen it, confess 
his fault to her, repay her, and ask her 
forgiveness. Willingly and gladly he 
did it, and thereupon felt greatly re- 
lieved. Never could he thereafter for- 
get, though he lived to be very old, 
how guilt darkened those few days, 
and made his nights dreadful, changed 
the aspect of his home, and gave to the 
voices of his parents atone at which 
he started in affright. The one step 
conducting him from this darkness of 
unrest into the sunlight of happiness 
and peace, was the step of hearty conr- 
fession and repentance. The lesson he 
had received, the experience he had 
undergone, just measured the distance 
** Out of Eden and Back Again.” 





BE ALWAYS NEAT. 

Some folks are very charming at 
evening parties; but surprise them in 
the morning when not looking for com- 
pany, and the enchantment is gone. 
There is good sense in the following 
advice to young ladies : — 
Your every-day toilet is part of your 
character. A little girl who looks like 
a ‘fury ” or a ‘*sloven” in the morn- 
ing, is not to be trusted, however finely 
she may look in the evening. No mat- 
ter how humble your room may be, 
there are eight things it should contain, 
a mirror, washstand, soap, towel, comb, 
hair-brush, nail-brush, and tooth-brush. 
These are just as essential as your 
breakfast, before which you should 
make good use of them. Parents who 
fail to provide their children with such 
appliances not only make a great mis- 
take, but commit a sin of omission. 

Look tidy in the morning, and after 
dinner-work is over, improve your toi- 
let. Make ita rule of your daily life 
to ‘dress up” forthe afternoon. Your 
dress may or need not be anything 
better than calico; but with a ribbon 
or some bit of ornament, you can have 
anair of self-respect and satisfaction 
that invariably comes with being well 
dressed. 
A girl with fine sensibilities cannot 
help feeling embarrassed and awkward 
in a ragged and dirty dress, with her 
hair unkempt, should a stranger or 
neighbor come in. Moreover, your 
self-respect should demand the decent 
appareling of your body. You should 
make it a point to look as well as you 
can, even if you know nobody will sce 
you but yourself. 





x 
LitTLE Sayincs.—‘‘I know how 
God lights up the stars now,” said 
Susie, looking out at the sky one eve- 
ning just at dark, as a thunder cloud 
was rising in the west. 

** How ?” said her older sister. 

**With a match; ’cause I just now 
saw Him scratch one across the sky.” 

A little girl, walking silently by her 
father’s side on a starry night, was 
asked what she was thinking about, 
and she gave this beautiful answer: 
‘I was thinking if the wrong side of 
heaven is so glorious, what must the 
right side be?” 

oys, do you know how to convince 
another boy that he does wrong ? Girls, 
do you know how to convince another 
girl that she does wrong? I will tell 
you how: Do right yourself. It is the 
best logic in the world. 
little girl, about three years 0! 
age, said to a relative who complained 
of poverty, ‘‘a man may go to heave? 
without a penny in his pocket, but not 
without grace in his heart.” 





ENIGMA NO, 24. 

I am composed ot 34 letters. 

My 1, 7, 8, 12, 18, 17, is found in Nee 
miah. 

My 29, 2, 4, 9, 34, was David’s son. 

My 27, 24, 13, 6, is a bird. 

My 3, 14, 21, 31, 11, 29, 30, is a canal 0 
Canada, 

My 10, 2, 16, 19, 22, is an Irish town. 

My 23, 28, 5, 26, is sometimes very ¢4" 
gerous. 

My 7, 15, 11, 25, 16, 20, is a mountain. 

My 32, 33, means “ and.” 

My whole is found in James. 

8. J, FENNELL- 
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The Farm and Garden. 
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WHAT Is THE FARMER'S TROUBLE. 
— Is the real difficulty what the farmers 
have supposed? It is evident to all 
that excessive rates of transportation 
will diminish exports, and cause such 
economy, and to stimulate production 
in the less fertile centres of consump- 
tion, that it would be impossible for 
the farmers of the west to dispose of 
their crops. But a very sudden and 
great reduction of freights would be 
quite as little for the general good. 
First, it would prove a serious Injury 
to agricultural interests in the Middle 
States, for the value of the land there 
depends to a great extent on its near- 
ness to market. The census of 1870 
cives the number of acres of improved 
jand in farms in New York at about 
15,500,000; in Ohio, 14,500,000 ; in Lili- 
nois, 19,333,000. The value of Illinois 
farms, the largest in extent, was $920, 
000,000; of Ohio farms, $1054,000,000 ; 
of New York farms, $1273,000,000. 
The same census shows that the aver- 
age production to an improved acre 
was of the value of $10.92 in Illinois; 
$13.67 in Ohio; and $16.35 in New 
York. It needs no argument at all to 
prove that were the cost of transporta- 
tion to become an insignificant part of 
the price of grain, it would assist dis- 
tant producers at the direct expense of 
the nearer. Now, the farmers of New 
York, Ohio and Michigan might «s 
naturally object to an artificial lower- 
ing of the freight charges as the farm- 
ers of the more Western States demand 
it. We do not propose this as a fair 
subject for a fight between two sec- 
tions, but to show that it is not prima- 
rily everybody’s interest that freights 
shall be immediately and violently re- 
duced. — Epwarp STANWOOD, in Old 
and New for September. 


MANAGING A Vicious Horse.—A 
beautiful and high-spirited horse would 
never allow a shoe to be put on his feet 
or any person to handle them without 
a resort to every species of power and 
means to control him. Once he was 
nearly crippled by being put in the 
stocks; then thrown down and fettered ; 
at another time, one of our most experi- 
enced horse-shoers was unable to man- 
age him by the aid of as many hands 
as could approach. In an attempt to 
shoe this horse, recently, he resisted all 
efforts, kicked aside everything but an 
anvil, and came near killing himself 
against that; and finally was brought 
yuck to his stable unshod. 

This was his only defect; in all other 
espects he was gentle and perfectly do- 
le, and especially in harness. But 
his defect was just on the eve of con- 
igning him to the plough, where he 
might work barefoot, when by mere ac- 
‘ident an officer in our service, lately 
eturned from Mexico, was passing, and 
ing made acquainted with the diffi- 
ulty, applied a complete remedy by 
he following simple process : 

He took a cord about the size of a 
‘ommon bed cord, put it in the mouth 
of the horse like a bit, and tied it tight- 
ly on the animal’s head, passing his left 
ear under the string, not painfully tight, 
but tight enough to keep the ear down 
and the cord in its place. This done, he 
patted the horse gently on the side of 
the head, and commanded him to fol- 
low; and instantly the horse obeyed, 
perfectly subdued and as gentle and 
obedient as a well-trained dog; suffer- 
ing his feet to be lifted with entire im- 
punity, acting in all respects like an old 
stager. That simple string, thus tied, 
made him at once docile and obedient 
as any one could desire, The gentle- 
man who thus furnished this exceeding- 
ly simple means of subduing a very 
dangerous propensity, intimated that it 
is practised in Mexico and South Amer- 
ica in the management of wild horses. 
Be this as it may, he deserves the thanks 
of all owners of such horses, and es- 
pecially the thanks of those whose busi- 
ness it may be to shoe or groom the 
animal.— New York Commercial <Ad- 
verliser. 


‘ 


GLAss YARN.—An ingenious me- 
chanie of Vienna has invented a glass 
composition whick may be made at any 
time into curled or frizzled threads, 
and it is said, surpass in fineness not 
only the finest cotton, but even a single 
cocoon thread, and they appear at the 
same time almost as soft and elastic as 
sik lint, and beautiful to the eye. These 
smooth threads are now woven in tex- 
tile fabries, which are made into cush- 
ions, carpets, table-cloths, shawls, neck- 
ties, cuffs, collars, and various other 
articles, and they may be used for 
Weaving the figures in brocaded silk or 
Velvet. It also possesses a remarkable 
strength, remains unchanged in light 
or warmth, and is not altered by moist- 
ure or acids. It is stated that with a 
Wheel of the diameter of three yards, 
one operative is able to spin three thou- 
sand yards of glass yarn per minute, 
all of uniform size and of beautiful 
quality. 

COPPERAS AND VINEGAR FOR Ivy 
Polsoninc.— As now is the time for 
getting hay, I give my experience in 
dogwood and ivy poison. After experi- 
menting on myself for ten years, I 
found that copperas dissolved in vine- 
gar, and applied as hot as I coul bear 
it, after it begins to break out, kills the 
disease as fast as applied. I do not 
know what effect it does have after the 
poison has run to a sore. 


_ CHLOROFORM AND INsECTS.— To the 
‘nsect tribe is due the use of one of the 
‘ost powerful agents in alleviating 
pin — chloroform. The little ant con- 
‘tins a substance called ‘formic acid, 
“Sout which old John Ray and Martin 
Lester corresponded a century ago; 
and they found that it contained an 
“cid; and so it got into books as formic 
‘cid. It was found to be composed of 
“ompound radical formyle, and three 
‘toms of oxygen. Dumas substituted 
chlorine for the oxygen, and thus ob- 
tained terchloride of formyle, which is 
“loroform. Then it was found that 
ether Was capable of taking away all 
<usations of the human body; and Dr. 
“impson, of Edinburgh, found that 
terchloride of formyle was more thor- 
1 ol adapted for this purpose than 
eae And so this great boon to 
. nity came through the study of 


Mseets, 





From an interesting sketch by the 
; ndon correspondent of The Boston 
low neta Bulletin, we take the fol- 
i0 ing Cokes 
the pt vil be remembered that one of 
Was pe Objects for which the society 

founded was ‘to make arrange- 


ments with manufacturers, wholesale 
houses, and others, to supply at whole- 
sale or reduced prices articles not kept 
in store by the society.’ I find that 
there are no less than ninety-two of the 
leading houses of London doing busi- 
ness with the Civil Service Co-operative 
Society, and allowing a very consider- 
able discount to its members, varying 
from seven and a half to as much as 
twenty-five per cent. Mappin, for in- 
stance, the great Sheffield cutler, aliows 
twenty-five per cent ; Collard, the piano 
manufacturer, the same; Watherston, 
the jeweler, the same.: The way in 
which business is done in this particular 
arrangement is the following: The 
subscriber wants to purchase a suit of 
clothes, we'll say. He finds out the 
name of one of the tailors to the society, 
goes to him, selects his cloth, and gives 
his order. The goods are made up, 
and sent home, and then the subscriber 
shows his ticket, when of course the 
discount is at once allowed. A man 
may purchase a gold watch by one of 
the best London makers in this way. 
It costs, say $250. A discount of twenty- 
five per cent. upon this is not to be 
despised.” 





The licenses to sell opium in Hon- 
olulu, Sandwich Islands, yielded last 
year the sum of $28,000. 


The Farmer's Union, the agricul- 
tural paper of Minnesota, thinks that 
the surplus of wheat in that State will 
be at least 30,000,000 bushels. 


The Emperor of Austria will go to 
St. Petersburg in the autumn, The 
event is regarded as of political sig- 
nificance. 


The Texas cattle fever has broken out 
in Davis county, Mo., and is reported 
to be rapidly spreading — the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 


A London paper says that the roof of 
Westminster Abbey, in which chestnut 
was used, was recently examined, and 
found to be perfectly sound. It is near- 
ly five hundred years old. 


Gen. Henry K. Oliver, of Salem, pro- 

poses to publish a book of original 
sacred music, to consist of about eighty 
pages. It will be printed as soon as 500 
copies are subscribed for. 
An address from the Church of Eng- 
land at Victoria, Australia, has been 
sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
asking him to sanction an exchange of 
pulpits with Presbyterians. 

Prof. G. N. Dean and Mr. F. Blake, 
jr., of the United States Coast Survey, 
are in Madison, Wis., consulting the 
regents of the State University there in 
regard to establishing an astronomical 
observatory in connection with it. 


The “ Virginia,” a line-of-battle ship 
which for sixty years has lain on the 
stocks at the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
never having been launched, is to be 
brokenup. She is said to contain about 
$80,000 worth of copper. 


The Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety have engaged Theodore Thomas’ 
Orchestra for their triennial festival in 
Music Hall next spring. They intend 
producing Bach’s ** Passion Music,” and 
Jobn K. Paine’s oratorio of ‘* St. Peter,” 
which was successfully brought out a 
few weeks ago at Portland. 


The natural increase of population in 
England last quarter was 87,867, at the 
rate of 966 per day; against this is to 
be set the emigration return, which 
shows an exodus of 45,202 persons for 
England, 10,858 for Scotland, and 47,- 
332 from Ireland. 

The many friends of Professor W. O. 
Atwater, of the Maine State Agricul- 
tural College, will be pleased to learn 
that he has been appointed instructor 
of practical chemistry at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Ct. Prof. Atwater 
is a graduate of Wesleyan, class of °65. 
He is also a graduate from the Sheffleld 
Scientific School, and has studied a 
number of years in the Universities of 
Europe. 


A carefully-prepared statement of the 
entire debt of eleven Southern States 
makes it amount to $180,036,313, 
against $130,000,000 in 1865, the in- 
crease in five years being only about 
$50,000,000, which has been chiefly 
used for railroads and other improve- 
ments. This disposes of the assertion 
that the present administration has in- 
creased the debt of the Southern States 
$200,000,000 in five years. 


Advices received at the Bureau of 
Education state that there is a move- 
ment among educators, especially in 
New England, to modify the present 
system of education so that it shall em- 
brace the learning of some useful trade 
along with book studies on the part of 
poor children. The advocates of this 
system point to foreign countries as a 
proof in point of the practicability and 
usefulness of the new method. 


The New York Observer, writing up- 
on ‘* Fashionable Resorts,” remarks 
that ‘* cries of distress come from many 
of the watering places because so few 
come to enjoy the preparations made ; ” 
and sensibly adds, ‘‘ the fact is simply 
this, that extravagance is its own cure. 
High prices frighten people away, and 
paying high prices makes people poor. 
Moderation in living is consistent with 
true wisdom and patriotism, while the 
reverse is foolish and ruinous.” 








Five evangelical missionary stations 
are reported as in successful operation 
among the working people of Paris. 
The people begin to cry out against the 
domination of Cathelic priests. 


The Chicago Tribune gives as a re- 
ligious item, that Rev. J. O. Peck, the 
popular pastor of the Centenary Church 
in that city, preached July 27, ‘in a 
three button cut-away linen coat. The 
Church was crowded.” 


The Baptists propose to celebrate the 
National Centennial in 1876, by a gen- 
eral movement in behalf of their edu- 
cational institutions throughout the 
country. 


Rey. Gardiner Spring, D. D., for six- 
ty-three years pastor of the Brick (Pres- 
byterian) Church in New York city, died 
on the 18th inst., in the 89th year of his 
age. He was born at Newburyport in 
1785; graduated at Yale in 1805; and, 
after studying and practising law for 
about a year, went to Andover, from 
which schoo] he was called to the pas- 
torate of the Brick Church. He died 
full of years and usefulness. 


The French people seem to have 
come to the conviction that they have 
by their sins incurred the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and that this accounts for the 
misfortunes of the nation during the 
past three years. The Roman Catholic 
churches are filled with worsbipers, 
and the men are said to be present in 
much greater numbers than heretofore. 


The Baptist Church is said to be the 
strongest Protestant organization in 
Kentucky. There are 50 Associations, 





000 white, and 30,000 colored commu- 
nicants, with two colleges and several 
female seminaries.— The Baptists in 
Philadelphia began the century with 
two Churches and 242 members; now 
there are 49 Churches, 12 missions and 
15,000 members. 


Religious colonization is the order of 
the day. The Russian Baptists, in g 
large body, have nearly decided to set- 
tle in Manitoba. The German Luther- 
ans, on the Baltic Sea, are also coming 
to this country in colonies. Another 
colony is settling at Ridgeway, N. C., 
composed largely of Methodists from 
England. The entire tract contains 
6,000 acres. It is the intention to form 
atown in 140 lots, of 40 acres each. 
Rev. W. Reading, Wesleyan minister, 
of Bath, comes from England as their 
pastor for a year. 


A La Salle (Ill.) editor had been 
** blowing ” rather treely about how he 
would annay the Methodists for pur- 
chasing a lot for a church, adjoining 
his, especially at their evening meet- 
ings. He is reported to have said in 
the hearing of a Quaker that he would 
build a barn as near the church as possi- 
ble, and put a jackass into it every 
evening that the Methodists had a meet- 
ing. The Quaker replied, pleasantly, 
‘*T advise thee to spend thy evenings in 
thy house, not in thy barn.” 








Obituaries. 





Mrs. HANNAH BRAGBON, wife of Brother 
Jobn W. Bragdon, died suddenly in Chelsea, 
June 4th, aged 67 years. 

Sister Bragdon experienced religion at 
thirteen years of age, and for fifty-four years 
*‘ adorned the doctrine of God her Saviour ” 
with a well-ordered life. Of few words, and 
of a retiring disposition, she was never- 
theless possessed of great patience, and be- 
nevolence and fidelity. Her life was charac- 
terized throughout by self-sacrifice and the 
bearing of burdens for others’ good. She 
fulfilled the law of Christ; aud rests with 
Him forever. E. A. T. 


EpwarpD A. Fox. During my long con- 
nection with the Elm, now County Street 
Church, we have seldom been moved to ex- 
press our feelings as now attempted on the 
death of our loved and loving young brother 
named at the head of this article. 

Brother Fox was nearly 20 years of age, 
the son of Rev. Samuel Fox, formerly sta- 
tioned in this city, and some six years ago 
joined the County Street Society. 

Had I sought among the young menof our 
Church for one who possessed those various 
traits which we most appreciate, and who 
gave the fairest promise for the future, none 
would have taken precedence of our de- 
parted brother. It would he no slight praise 
of auy to be considered his peers. With 
pleasing manners, gentlemanly bearing, em- 
inently courteous and respectful; with a 
most consistent and symmetrical piety, it 
seemed to us that he could ill be spared. 
Death this time winged his shaft where it 
was least expected. Words are weak and 
inefficient. Several years ago Brother Fox 
entered the printing establishment of the 
Messrs. Anthony in a very humble capacity, 
and bad rapidly advanced to a responsible 
situation in their counting-room, constantly 
winning the confidence and regard of the 
proprietors and attaches. A touching ed- 
itorial obituary announced his death. 

B. PITMAN, 
New Bedford, Aug. 14. 


Died in Addison, July 13th, 1873, Mrs. 
PHEBE C. Wass, wife of Capt. Demick 
Wass, aged 45 years, 6 months and 8 days. 

Sister W. was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which deeply mourns her 
loss, for many years. Her life was hid with 
Christ in God. She leaves a husband, two 
daughters, and one son, who are bereaved 
of an affectionate wife, and a kind and lov- 
ing mother. Sister W. was a faithful Chris- 
tian, laboring hard by precept and example 
to bring her children to the loving Saviour. 
Her last sickness was very brief, but her 
lamp was burning when the angel came to 
bear her spirit to that beautiful land on high. 
C. L. KIRKLAND. 


Died in North Yarmouth, Me., July 13, 
1873, SUSAN JORDAN, aged 46 years. 

More than twenty years ago ,Sister Jordan 
received a change of heart, and joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for which she 
was ever ready to sacrifice, and especially 
for its pastors, who have ever found a ready 
welcome at her home, and for whose comfort 
and happiness she was ever ready to lubor. 
She was a great sufferer during her pro- 
tracted illness, but bore it with remarkable 
patience and cheerfulness, of which her 
whole life was characteristic. She has gone 
to her reward on the other shore, leaving a 
husband aud four children, besides a large 
circle of friends to mourn her loss. 

N. D. CENTER. 


Horatio O. Lewis died in Lancaster, 
N. H., June 1, 1873, aged 53. 

After passing through a“ great fight of 
afflictions” he went down into the “ valley 
in peace.” Consumption robbed him of his 
wife and several of his children, and then 
laid its heavy hand on him. Doubtless they 
now rejoice together in that land where the 
inhabitants shall never say, “I am sick,” 
for he and his found refuge in Christ. 

Oris COLE. 


Died in South Berwick, July 29th, WILLIE 
H., son of Charles H. and Emily G. Simp- 
son, aged 3 years and 6 months. A bud 
plucked from earth to bloom in Heaven. 

H. B. MITCHELL. 
South Berwick, Aug. 18th, 1873. 


JOHN E. JENNE, esq. died in West Peru, 
Me., of congestion of the brain, June 14, 
1873, aged 61 years last May. 

Brother Jenne was born in Fairhaven, 
Mass., moved to Peru, Me., in 1822, and was 
converted in Rumford, and joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at the age of 15 
years. He worthily filled the offices of 
class-leader and steward for thirty-five years 
— was superintendent and teacher in the 
Bible class in the Sunday School, at least 
thirty years —a firm temperance man — one 
who gave his influence in favor of all moral 
and religions reforms. As a Christian, his 
praise is high in the Church of Christ; as a 
citizen, his reputation is untarnished. 
Though unconscious after he was taken sick, 
his pure Christian life assured all who knew 
him that he died the death of the righteous, 
and that his record and reward are on bigh. 
He leaves a wife and one child. He was a 
brother of Rey. J. H. Jenne, formerly of the 
Maine, now a member of one of the West- 
ern Conferences, A. HATCH. 
Rumford, Aug. 11, 1873. 


ALLEN SMITH died in Lancaster, N. H. 
June 25, 1873, aged 82. 
A veteran of the war of 1812 has fallen 
among us —a “ good soldier” of a better 
“fight” has gone to bis reward. Father 
Smith found the Saviour underthe ministry 
of Rev. Bryan Morse, at the age of sixteen. 
About the year 1828 he was received into 
the Church in this place, and ever after re- 
mained a “lively member of the same.” 
He was a reader of ZION’S HERALD almost 
from the first issue — a faithful friend of the 
early and later preachers. In his last years 
his faithfulness as a Christian suffered no 
abatement. To the last be was a constant 
attendant upon the services of the house of 
God. The Sabbath before his death, rej 
and evening, found him active and faithful. 
The last night on earth was one of special 
prayer. Wife and ecbildren, Church and 
preachers, were ert and earnestly pre- 
sented before the Lord at the household 
altar. In the gray of the June morning, 
suddenly the end came, and Father Smith 
doub:less was welcomed to the blessed home 
in Heaven. OTIS COLE. 
Lancaster, N. H., Aug. 12, 1873. 


Died in Plymouth, N. H.. July 23d, Mrs. 
EMILY DEARBORN, daughter of Pelatiah 
Russell, aged 25 years. 

Sister Dearborn was a young lady whose 
noble qualitles of head and heart endeared 
her to a Jarge circle of friends. Modest and 
retiring in deportment, amiable and con- 
fiding in disposition, gentle and loving in all 
her ways, she won all hearts to herself. As 
a wife, daughter and sister she was devoted, 
dutiful and loving. Her ardent espousals of 
Christ’s cause gave additional charm to her 
life and gentleness of manner. She loved 
the Saviour with all her heart; and her faith, 
although severely tested, never wavered. 
As she drew near the dark river, she looked 
upon it with a calm believing peace. Her 
funeral was attended by a large congregation, 





1,200 Churches, 700 ministers, and 90,- 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE JOY: 


A Collection of New and Carefully Selected 
Music for Classes, Choruses, and Conventions, 


By P. P. BLISS. 


The Joy contains 192 pages. Price 75 cents. or 
$7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy sent by mail upos 
receipt of 75 cents. 


ROOT’Ss MODEL 
Organ Method. 


By GEO.F. ROOT. Containing the most simple, 
thorough and one exere'ses, of every 
rade of difficulty. ever published. Also Organ 
wessons, Organ Pieces, Orgau Accompanimeats, 
Organ Voluntaries. 

The merits and popularity of Mr. Reot’s former 
works for Reed Organs are a sufficient guarantee 
that the Model Organ Method ¥ jl! be the best 
Organ instructor ever published. Price $2.50. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


PALMER’S 


Concert Choruses, 


Consisting of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartettes 
and Choruses, arranged for the use of Musical 
Conventions, Societies, High Schools, College 
Choirs, Academies, and the Home Circle. By H. R. 
PALMER, author of Song Hiv g, Song Queen 
Normal Collection, etc. Price 75 cts. each or 
$7.50 per doz, Specimen copy sent by mail upon 
receipt of 75 cts. Ali published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 263 


The Star Earth Closet Co. 


Are now making the best EarthCloset in the market 
Adapted to the Chamber, the Garden, or the Camp 


Refer to Rev. Dr. B. K. Peirce, editor of Z1IoNn’s 
HERALD. 


Agents for Boston: Parsons & Torrey, 464 Wasb- 
ington St. Send for circular to 


286 22 Dey St., New York. 








Asbury Life Insurance Oo,, 
OFFICE, 805 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Eleventh Street, NEW YORK. 


Cc. C. NORTH, President. 
A. V. STOUT 
M. D. SAVIN, i Vice-Presidents. 


W. BR. FLUHARTY, Secretary. 
E. A. CLARK, Gen’! Agent, 
266 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


DR. A. TRASK’S 
Magnetic Ointment, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


INFLAMMATORY DISEASES. 





Dr. Trask was engaged for twenty yearsin a 
course of experiments upon the medical properties 
and power of vegetables, separate and combined, 
At the age of seventy years he siicceeded in pre- 
senting to the world as the result of his experi- 
ments, a combination of Vegetable extracts, the 
power of which in removing diseases, is une- 
qualed in the annals of Medicine. His discovery 
consists in a combination of these powerful Vege- 
table Extracts with Electricity or Magnetism in 
the form of an Ointment. The remarkabie and un- 
precedented success which has attended its appli- 
cation in the cure of diseases, stamps it at once as 
the greatest discovery of the age. and calls for a 
trial and close in vestigation of its properties. 
It never fails. while there remains sufficient 
life to restore a natural and healthy action to the 
ony vessels of the body, aud equalize the cir- 
culation of the blood. By this means a control- 
ling power is gained over the most malignant 
forms of disease, which cannot be obtained from 
any other remedy. Such is the power of this com- 
bination, that it penetrates to every portion of the 
human frame; every bone and muscle, vein, nerve, 
and ligament is searched out and made sensible 
of its purifying and healing influence. Hence it 
copes as readily with internal as external disease. 
Numerous instances are on record where this 
remedy has restored health to patients so near 
the grave that the most pewerful internal remedics 
tailed to produce any effect. Such has frequently 
been the ease in Inflammation of the Bowels. No 
atientever need die with this disease where the 
agnetic Ointment can be obtained. 
For Inflammatory Rheumatism this Ointment is 
the most complete remedy ever hy ae For 
Diphtheria or Patrid Sore Throat it is unrivaled. 
In ninety-nine case out of a hundred, it will af- 
ford entire relief to the worst cases of Nervous 
Headache in thirty minutes. 
For Nervous Diseases this medicine is of im- 
mense value, Affections of the Spine, Rheuma- 
tism, Lameness, Ulcerated Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis. {4 Croup, Colic, Cholera Morbus, 
Ague in the Face or Breast, Burns, Scald Head, 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Inflamed Eyes, 
Fever Sores, Sores, etc., will be immediately re- 
lieved by the use of Dr. Trask’s Magnetic Oint- 
ment. 


D. BANSOM, SON & CO., Prup’rs. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
See notice in local column. 
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WEBB & TWOMBLY'S 


Premium 
Chocolate, Cocoa, & Broma 


Have taken the highest award wherever exhibited, 
They received the Medal of Special Award 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1872. 


For sale by all FIRST CLASS DEALERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JOSIAH WEBB & CO., Milton, Ms. 


OFFICE: 48 Chatham St., Boston. 
96 tt 





30th Thousand in Press. Sale increasing 
2000 more Live Agents WANTED for our 
LIVINGSTONE 28 yearsin AFRICA 
over 600 pages, only $2.50. Incomplete and interior 
works are offered, look out for them. Send for cir- 
culars and see proof of the greatest success 
of the season. Pocket Companion worth $10.00, 
mailed free. HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, Phil- 
adelphia and Beston. 221 





TO ALL IN WANT 


ee 
HATS, CAPS, GLOVES, TRUNKS. 


Umbrellas, etc., etc. 
Remember to call at 21 and 22 Dock Square 
where can be had the best goods at reduced prices 
Best silk Hats made to order. 


Cc. B. MASON. 


7 





DVERTISING 


BAN, FRESHMAN, A’ ‘c's’ 
190 WEST FOURTH ST., 
CONCINNATI, ©. 
S an authorized Agent to receive Advertise- 
ments for this paper. He has special arran 


ments with all Religious, Agricultural, and other 
newspapers. 100 u 





RS. SPRINGER preserves Natural 

Flowers. Wax Emporium and 
Decaleomanie Depot, 351 Washington 
St., Boston. 199 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 

This beautiful hall is so located that it is free 
from noise at any hour of the day. Will accommo- 
date easily 300 persons. Is well adapted for Lec- 
tures, Concerts, etc. Only one flight of stai:s from 
the street. 

For terms, ete., inquire at 38 Bromfield Street, 
of J. Py MAGEE, or the Janitor. 








telling how much she was beloved. P. 





CONSOLIDATED LINE. 


Eastern & Maine Central 
Railroad. 
THE GREAT THROUGH ROUTE 


State of Maine and Mari- 


time Provinces. 
THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 


Via Eastern Railroad to North Conway 
and White Mountains without 
Change of Cars. 


The only line to BANGOR, AUGUSTA. BATH. 
LEWISTON, ROCKLAND, etc., WITHOUT 
CHANGE OF CARS. 


The only line from Boston by ¥ hich passengers can 
purchase tickets and have their bagzage checked 
through to poi: ts on Knox & Lincoin and European 
& North American Railroads. 


The only line running a Night Express Train be- 
tween Boston and Bangor. 


The only line whereby passengers to 
and from the Grand Trunk Railway can 
make connections in Union Depot at 
Portland. 


The same conductors accompany the train from 
Boston to Bangor, and from Boston te N. Conway— 
a great coveni which cannot fail to be ap- 
preciated. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The 12.30 P. M. train fur Bath, Lewis- 


ton and Augusta runs through without 
change of cars. Pull -—- 


man cars attached 
for Augusta. 
PULLMAN CARS on all Portland, also 
on all through trains. 

For time of trainsleaving see newspapers. Also, 
circulars, maps, etc., of this Company, to be obtained 
at the ticket offices and Hotels in the United States 
and Maritime Provinces, Eastern Railroad Station, 
and at general office, 

134 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHARLE® E. HATCH, General Manager. 
J. PRESCOTT, Supt. Eastern R. R. 


GEO. F. FIELD, General Passenger Agent. 
Boston, July 3, 1873. 293 


OLD COLONY RAILROAD. 


NEW AND DIRECT ROUTE 
—TO— 


Martha's Vineyard, 


Oak Bluffs, Vineyard Highlands, Nan- 
tucket, Falmouth Heights and 
Wood’s Hole via the Wood’s 
Hole Branch Railroad. 

On and after TU ©SDAY., Jaly Ist, 1873, Passenger 
Trains will leave the = of the Old Colony Rail- 
road, corner South and Kneeland streets, Boston, 
for Martha’s Vineyard, etc., daily, (Sundays ex- 
cepted) at 8, 11,30 (Express) A. M., 4, (Express) P. M, 

Arriving at Wood’s Hole at 11.10 A. M., 2.10 and 
6.45 P. M. 





and connecting with the fine steamers 
MONOHANSETT.........- Capt Thomas Brown 
ISLAND HOME.......... Capt. N. H. Manter 
Arriving at the Vineyard about 12 M., 3 and 
73° P.M. 

g@-The 8 A. M. Express Train makes c’ose con- 


nection for Nantucket, arriving there about 3 P, 
M.#4 





RETURNING; 
Leave OAK BLUFF’S, at 6. 30 10.30 A.M ,1.30 P. M- 
Leave WOOD'S HOLE at 7.22 (Express), U.30. 
(Express) A. M., 2.35 P. M. 
Arriving at Boston at 10.30 A. M., 2.25 and6 P. M. 


This route to the Vineyard includes but seven 
miles Of steam ferriage, and saves about one hour 
in the time. 

Cars run directly to the Steamboat wharf at 
Wood's Hole. 

Excursion Tickets from Boston to Oak Bluffs and 
return, $3 50. J.R. KENDRICK, Supt. 
Boston, June 30, 1873, 293 


NEW LINE 
BETWEEN 


BOSTON and NEW YORZ 
VIA STONINGTON, 
Will commence WEDNESDAY, July 2. 


Train will leave Boston and Providence Railroad 
Station at 8 o’clock P. M., daily, except Saturday, 
anv on Sunday at 7.30 P, M., connecting at Stoning- 
ton with the new and magnitcent Steamer “* Rhode 
Island,” arriving in New York at 6 A. M. 
Returning, will leave New york from Pier foot 
23d street, Hast River, at 2.30 P. M., daily, except 
Sunday. 

Tickets, Berths and Staterooms secured at Boston 
and Providence Railroad Station and at 82 Wash- 


ington Street 
. W. RICHARDSON, Agent. 
B.S. BABCOCK, Prest. Stonington Steamboat Co., 








NEW PASSENGER LINE. 


PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


BOSTON & NEW YORK. 
Ist Class, $4.25; 2d Class, $3.25, 


75c. lower than any other lines. 


Fare to Philadelphia, $7.25. 
$1.25 lower than all other lines. 


Passenger Train leaves Boston from 
Providence Depot at 4 o’clock, P. M., 
daily (Sundays excepted), Cagney at 
Providence with the new and superior 
Steamers, 


ELECTRA and GALATEA. 


Leaving Providence at 6.15 P. M., sailing down 
Providence River and Narragansett Bay by day- 
light. Elegant Scenery. Shortest route to New 
York. No midnight changes. A good night’s rest 
both ways. Landing at Pier 27 North River, in sea- 
son toconnect with all the morning trains for the 


SOUTH AND WEST. 

State Rooms and Tickets sold (in Boston) 
ONLY AT 

77 Washington Street. 


FREIGHT TAKEN AT LOWEST 
RATES. 
308 GEO. C, MORRELL, Agent, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


THE BEST EVER INVENTED FOR THE PURPOSE! 


The most valuable addition to 
the Business Office ; the 
most efficient instructor in 
Schools; the most inating 
and instructive amusement in 
the Family 3 and is unsur- 
passed for the use of 


Amateur and Regular PRINTERS 


Send for descriptive and illus- 
trated Pamphlet to B. O. 
w - 2, by “od a 
349—351 r cueral, and 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston. 
Wma. Y. E>wWARDs, 543 Broadway, N. Y.; KeL- 
LY. HOWELL & Lupwic. 917 Market St., Phila- 
delphia: Jno. F. Edwards, 603 North Fourth St., 
St. Louis; A.C. KELLOGG, 53—55 South Jefferson 


St., Chicago, Agts. 185 











PATENT 


PARLOR SOFA BEDS, 


The most approved styles, 
Manufactured by 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 


63 Union St., Boston. 
192 


1122.50 ING wasone agent's As. iL 


ary of Poetry and Song; 0 in one week 
on The New Housel Dp os Mt Lit by Miss Beecher 
and Mrs.Stowe. Any active man or woman can have 
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Christ, without receivi 
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‘ore, ent! dependent on 
It has the it est 


any fee or re 


treatment of all questions of Church and Chri: 
devoted to 


by any other 
number of contributors to the 


Corps of 


Editor, B. K. Peirce, D. D. t 
Ojice Editor, Rev. E. A. MANNING, 


W. F. Mallalieu, 
David Sherman, 
W. F. Warren, 
Cc. W. Wilder, 


George Prentice, 
Daniel A. Whedon, 


Bishop Gilbert Haven, 

Mrs. H. C, Gardiner. Author of A Kiny’s 
Daughter,and other stories, 

Miss Anna Warner, Author of Queechy, and 
many other works, 

Augusta Moore, Author of Mabel’s Friend, 
and other works, 

Rey. Thomas C. Eddy, D. D., 

Rey. Daniel Wise, D. D., 

Rev. John Binnvy Gould, England, 

Rey. J. O. Thompson, D. D., 

George Lansing Taylor, 

James Redpath, 

H. W. Warren, D. D., 

Charles H. Payne, D. D., 

Lulu Gray Noble, 

Rey. Mark Trafton, 

George M. Steele, D. D., 

Rev. Z. A. Mudge, 

Prof. John Ordronaux, LL. D., 

Prof. C. 8. Harrivgtoa, 


and the South. No paver is better supplied with 


THE CHILDREN 


cellent stories are en hand and engaged. 


HERALD among the best.” 


ealled ZION’S HERALD.” 


number of new subscribers.) 


tractive.” 


From Massachusetts. —‘* The HERALD is 


touches a higher summit.” 
“The Old HERALD was never better; we 


progress; that has ever been a pioneer in 


HERALD is one of the most prominent.” 


Boston Transcript. — “ The p 
ever-growing and influentia 


ligious weeklies.’’ 


ward whatever for their service 
ERKALD has never received any support from the Book Coucern, and i 


patronage. 
atest news; the ablest contributors; the liveliest correspondence, It is fres' 


Joseph coup, io Komen 


ZLOWN’S HERALD. 


The Oldest Methodist Newspaper in the World. 


t fs published by the BOSTON WESLEYAN ASSOCIATION, com 
piscopal 


of twenty members of the Method- 


posed 
Church, ana is the recognized organ of our Church in New England. The Associati 
care of publication solely for the benefit of oe 


the Methodist Church, and the cause of 
8. Unlike most other 
there- 


h in news 
ty; Orthodox and Methodist to the backbone, sy is 


rance anc Prohibition; opposes caste in Church and State; and preaches the whole 
of Christ. Among its coutributors are the leading names in the Methodist and other Churches. 
it gives every week a resume of Mission intelligence, pre 


red by a special editor, which is not equaleé 


journal. It also gives a weekly summary of General Church Intelligence. It has a large 


Children’s and Family Department. 


No paper in the Church or Country bas higher repute for beauty, enterprise, literary, and religious power. 
. Take the following as only a sample of its 


Conductors: 


Missionary Editor, Rey. R. W. Allen. 
Scientific Editor, Prof. Wm. North Rice. 


Editorial Contributors: 


E. A. Helmerskausen, 
. O. Haven, Daniel Steele, 
Fales H, Newhall, 


T. L. Flood 
J.O. Knowles, 
David H Ela, 
and others. 


General Contributors: 


Prof. Melville M. Bigelow, of the Suffolk Bar 
Nathan Allen, M. D., LL. D., 

Rev. B, G. Northrup, D. D., 

Rev. Joseph Cummings, 8. T. D., LL. D., 
Bishop I. W. Wiley, D. D., 

Mrs. Bishop Thomson, 

Rev. William W. Marsh, 

Rey. G. W. Woodruff, D. D., 

Rey. A. J. Church, 

Rev. D. Dorchester, 

Rev. J. F. Sheffield, 

Rev. W. M. Thayer, 

Rev. W. C. Conant, 

Rev. M. J. Talbot, D. D., 

Rev. James Mudge, A. M., 





Rey. J. D. Brown 
Rev. E. W. Parker, t Misicnaries, 
Rev. W. F. Spencer, Italy. 


E. A. Rice, Ph. D., 

Rev. W. H. Studley, 
Rey. M. C. Briggs, D. D., 
and many others. 


Foreign and Domestic Correspondence. 


England, Germany, San Francisco, Chicago, New York, Indiana, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Washington 


correspondents in all parts of the land. 


AND THE FAMILY. 


A charming story at great expense has been published already in its columns. A large number of ex= 


PRACTICAL AND DOCTRINAL RELIGION. 


It has a large number of writers employed exclusively on topics of experimental religion, so as to 
give variety to this most important branch of Christian thought and duty. 


HEAR WHAT THE PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENTS SAY OF IT: 


A Brother from Iowa writes : —“T cannot get along without the HERALD. In my judg- 
ment it is the cheapest, strongest, truest paper published in our Church.” 


From Pennslyvania. —‘‘ May Z1ION’S HERALD be what it always has been, the Herald of 
Progress in all that is good, true and pure in our Zion.” 


From New York.—“ Although we take a number of weeklies, we consider ZION’S 
From Maine.— “Tama constant reader of the best religious paper I have ever seen, 


From Wisconsin. — “ The Lord is reviving His work amongst us,and I know that the 
HERALD is a grand helper in every good work ” — (With this was an order for a good 


From Rhode Island. —‘ No one can read the HERALD on its weekly visits, with care, and 
be ignorant of the great religious movements of the age.” 


From Maine. —“,We think the HERALD much improved in style, and the matter very at- 


“ Our family prize the HERALD next to the Bible.” 


now the handsomest paper I see. For the 


change in it you are deserving of the highest commendation.” 


‘The change of form a’decided improvement; would like to have it still larger; New Eng” 
land ought to give the HERALD at least 25,000 subscribers.” 


“Tthink the HERALD a good religous paper, speaking the truth boldly, and well caleu- 
Jated to advance the cause of Christ, so dear to all Christian hearts.” 


From Maine.—“ Type clear, departments numerous and methodically arranged. Matter 
excellent, size sufficent. In its new form, with its many attractions, it ought to have a 
great increase in circulation. God bless ZION’s HERALD.” 


From New Hampshire. —‘‘ The HERALD has been a welcome visitor for 30 years, but 
never more valued than at the present time.” 


“Ttis full of fresh, live, vigorous, religious thought. 
love and long for its weekly appearing?” 


“] believe it the best religious paper in the United States.” 
From Connecticut. —“ The HERALD suits me better than ever. Your Excelsior flag 


Why should not a Christian man 


are all delighted with it.” 


“There lies on our tableas we write, that staunch representative of American weeklies, 
ZION’S HERALD, of Boston, one of the most advanced in its views, and one of the most 
honored of its class.” — The Evangelical Witness. 


Boston Journal. — “ Of the class, however, that has always upheld the banner of religious 


the various conflicts for moral reform, and is 


to-day the strong arm of a strong denomination, standing on a firm financial basis, ZION’S 


Home Journal. —“ It is a grand old paper, anyhow; long may its banner wave.” 
Religious Telescope.—‘“ One of the best of our exchanges.” 


Waltham Sentinel. — “‘ It is now one of the very best religious papers in the country, 
and a worthy representative of the live, active, progressive Methodists of New England.’? 


aper for half a century, zealously serving not only a large, 
denomination, b0t also the cause of humanity and Christian 
civilization, and bas a record of which any journal may be proud. 

Advertiser. —“ One of the handsomest, as it is one of the brightest and best of the re- 


Clinton Courant. —“ Ably edited, well arranged and full of religious news, it is pre-emi- 
nently The Methodist paper. Not a Methodist in New England but should take it.” 


We most fully agree with the opinion last uttered, and hope every Methodist in New 
England will appreciate his*high privilege, and subscribe for ZION’S HERALD at once. 
No better time than the present to subscribe. 


Price only $2.50 a Year -- Payable in Advance. 
A. S$. WEED, Publishing Agent, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, 





Ss. HONT, 
Merchant Tailor, 


HAS 
Removed to Wesleyan Building, 
36 Bromfield Street, Room 1, 


Where he will keep constant! 
stock of woolen cloths, of all kinds, 


Also, Baynum’s celebrated shirt 
nished, —) shirts made to order, All are 
to call. 


on hand a first-clas: 
Garme nts 
made to order on short notice, in the best style 
atterns fur- 
invitec 
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DONT’ BUY A FURNACE, 


Before 


EXAMINING 








Luz 


From 9 to 100 ft. Square 


Large Assemblies. They are easily put up 
and taken down, packed in small space 
and transported at light expense, 
without delay. Special atten- 
tion given to Tents for 
Camp-meetings. Ou 
- hand and made to 

order for the 
lowest cash 


price. 
THOMAS D. HOYT, 


51 Commercial St.. 


278 BOSTON. 


Tents of | all and Styles, 


For sale or to let, to parties Camping Out or for 


THE 





Magee Plate Iron Furnace, 
Practically endorsed by our best medical 
and scientific men. 

THE 


BW Stanaard Brick Range. 


Unequaled for Beauty, Convenience, ease 
of management, and perfection of operation. 

(c= Descriptive Circulars sent to any ad- 
dress, on application. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
The Magee Furnace Co. 


WM. E. SMITH, Treasurer. - 





A Card. 


E. G. MACLELLAN, M. D, 


Physician and Surgeon, 


669 Shawmut Ave. Boston Highlands, 


AND AT 


Apothecary Store, 


138 Hanover, cor. of Union St., Boston. 
Fistulas, Abscesses, Diseases of Kidneys, Eyes, 
Ears, Threat, Lungs, treated daily at bis residence, 
or advice sent by mail for any, or above diseases 
Dr. MACLELLAN’S treatment bas always proved. | 914 
effectual, therefore those desiring his advice, either 
by mail or personal attention, will be benefited. 
Attendance in or out of town when requested. 249 


JAMES W. TUFTS & CO.’S | 


Salesrooms, 36 and 38 Union and 22 
283 » “priend Street, BOSTON. 





DR. BIRMINGHAM, 
NATIVE INDIAN PHYSICIAN. 


Office 63 Cambridge Street, Boston, 
(Corner Chambers Street.) 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, ex- 

aminations gratis from 9 A.M. to 2P.m. Store 

8A. we to Se. M. aes ae 
e may be found at his reside on 

on St.. Next the Post Office, New ford, Thurs- 

days, where he will be happy to see his friends, 

Dr. Birmingham’s “= be 
at his office. Sept. 1, 141 tf 101" 


E PARK. This beautiful town offers 
rare inducements to a wishing to locate 
nea? Boston. A number of nice estates for sale b 


WILDER & HOLWAY, 
3 Tremont Row. 











Agents wanted everywhere. 





an agency. J.B. RD & CO., New York, Boston, 
Chieago and San Fransecisco. B05 


tegmimate. Particulars free. Address 


J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo | mors. 


Two Superior Medicines 


Are made by J. C. INGALLS, of Melrose, Mass. 





$72 0O EACH WEEK. | His Throat and Lung Specific cures Coughs, Bron- 


Business strictly 


| chitis, etc. His Mandrake Compound cures dis- 
| eases of the Liver and Kidneys, and palpitation of 
Both these Botanic medicines , Ha- 
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INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 


Artless innocence ! 


Colonel. Alexander, the. Président. of, 


the Equitable Insurance Company, and 
the father of all the children in Sara- 
soga, tells this story about little Johnny’s 
artless innocence to-day : 

‘* See ‘itty dackass, mamma, stan’in’ 
all loney in the picsur !” said little two- 
year old Johnny to his mother. 

‘Yes, dear.” 

‘“‘O, mamma, Nursey been tellin’ 
Donney all about itty dackass. He ha’nt 
any mamma to make him dood; an’ 
no kind nursey *t all. Poor ’itty dack- 
ass hasn’t dot no Bidzet to dess him 
c’ean an’ nice, an’ he hasn’t any over- 


toat like Donney’s ’t all. Oo solly, 
mamma?” 
“Yes, dear, I am very sorry. Poor 


itty dackass! dot nobody ’t all ’t turl his 
hair pritty, has he, Donney ? an’ he hasn’t 
dot no soos or tockies on his foots. Dot 
to yun an’ tick all day in e dirt. Tan’t 
ever be put to seepy in itty beddy ’t all, 
an’—” 

*“O, mamma!” interrupted Johnny. 

** What, baby ?” 

** I wiss I was a itty dackass.” 

‘* ELI PERKINS.” 





Business Potices. 
Ura i oo 
Centaur Liniment. 





The great discovery of the age- 
There is no pain which the Cen- 
taur Liniment will not relieve, 
no swelling which it will not sub- 
due, and no lameness which it wil! 
notcure. This is strong language, 





but it is true. Itis no humbug: 
— . The recipe is frinted around 
KenTArpt each botile. Acircular contain- 


ing certificates of wonderful cures of rheumatism, 
Deuralgia, lock-jaw, sprains, swellings, burns, 
Bcalds, caked-breasts, pois@nous bites, frozen feet, 
gout, salt-rheum, ear-ache, ete., and the recipe of 
the Liniment willbe sent gratis to any one. It is 
the most wonderful healing and pain-relieving 
agent the world has ever produced. It sells as no 
article ever before did sell, and it sells because it 
does just what it pretends todo. One bottle of the 
Centaur Liniment for animals (yellow wrapper) is 
worth a hundred dollars for spavined, strained or 
galled horses and mules, and for screw-worm in 
sheep. No family or stock-owner can afford to be 
without Centaur Liniment. Price, 50 cents; large 


bottles, $1.00. J.B. Rose & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York. 





Castoria is more than a substitute for 
Castor Oil. {t is the ouly safe article in existence 
which is sure to regulate the bowels, cure wind-colic 
and produce natural sleep. Itis pleasant to take 
m= ren need not cry and mothers may sleep. 





Best and Oldest Family Medicine.— San- 
ford’s Liver Invigorator —a purely Vegetable 
Cathartic and Tonic—for Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Depility, Sick Headache, Bilious Attacks, and all 
derangements of Liver, Stomach and Bowels, Ask 

our Druggist for it. Beware of Jmitations, 
40 cow 


The Greatest Pain Reliever in the World is Dr. 
Tobias’ Venetian Liniment, established over 26 
years. Every bottle soid bas been warranted to 

ive satistaction, and not one returned, so the term 

umbug cannot be anplied to it. It is perfectly in- 
nocent to take internally, (see oath on the pamph- 
let), it is warrante. to cure when first taken 
Cholera, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Crone, Colic, and 
Sea Sickue:s, and externally, Chronic Rheumatism, 
Sore Throat, Mumps, Old Sores, Sprains, Bruises, 
etc. Depot, 10 Park Piace, New York. 308 


E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
80 MUCH CELEBRATED FOR HIS REMARKA- 
BLE CURES. 

Office, 713 Washington Street, Boston. 

Consultation free of charge. 233 














SUCCESS BASED UPON MERIT. 

It is a subject of general remark, 
among both wholesale and retail drug- 
gists, that no medicine introduced to 
the American public has ever gained 
such a popularity and met with so large 
a sale in all parts of the land, in the 
same length of time, as Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. This can- 
not depend upon its having been more 
largely advertised than any other med- 
icine, as such is not the case. The 
correct explanation, we think, is found 
in the fact that this medicine produces 
the most wonderful and perfect cures 
of very bad cases of bronchial, throat 
and lung diseases, is undoubtedly the 
most perfect and efficient remedy for 
all kinds of coughs that has ever been 
introduced to the public, and at the 
same time possesses the greatest of 
blood purifying and strengthening 
properties that medical science has 
been able to produce, thus rendering 
it a sovereign remedy not only in 
the cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness and Coughs, but also for all 
diseases of the liver and blood, as scrof- 
ulous diseases, blotches, rough skin, 
pimples, black specks and discolora- 
tions. It has, therefore, a wide range 
of application and usefulness, and it 
not only gives the most perfect satis- 
faction to all who use it, but far ex- 
ceeds the expectations of the most 
sanguine, thus eliciting the loudest 
praise, and making permanent living 
advertising mediums of all who use it. 
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ANOTHER STEP. 

The Northern P: cific Railroad Com- 
pany has with characteristic energy 
taken another important step in the 

rosecution of the great undertaking. 

he camp-fires of the Stanley Expedi- 
tion will hardly die out in Dakota, be- 
fore those of the construction corps will 
be burning. The Company on the 15th 
inst., advertises for contracts to grade 
and bridge the line between the Mis- 
souri River and the Yellowstone, a dis- 
tance of 205 miles, through the country 
which the expedition has just now 
passed; or rather the located line is 
some 30 miles north of the route pur- 
sued. by Stanley, avoiding the bad 
lands through which he passed, and 
traversing «a rolling prairie region, 
well watered and covered with the rich 
buffalo-grass, which affords the finest 
pasturage. The success attained by the 
Engineers of the Company in finding 
so good a line through what has been 
regarded as one of the most difficult 
sections of the whole route, must afford 
satisfaction to all interested in this great 
National thoroughfare. 





A GRAND VICTORY OVER EVERY 
COMPETITOR IN THE WORLD. 
The following Cable Dispatch from 
Vienna will convey the glad intelligence 
to the world that the ‘ World Re- 
nowned WiLson Sewing Machine ” has 
not only taken all of the highest Awards 
at Fairs and Expositions in the United 
States, but that it has overwhelm ngly 
defeated every Sewing Machine manu- 
factured in the World, and carried off 
the first Grand Prize at the Vienna 
Exposition : 
Vienna, Austria, Aug. 15, 1873. 

To W.G. Witson, President Wilson 
Sewing Machine Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 

‘The Wilson Shuttle Sewing Ma- 
chine was awarded the Grand Prize at 
the Vienna Exposition for being the 
best Sewing Machine.” 

RAYNOR, 


In another column may be seen the 
advertisement of the Providence and 
New York® Steamship Company. It 
affords ; rs an rtunity to 
enjoy the scenery of Providence River 
and Narragansett Bay, and the beauti- 
ful views on this route. The steamers 
arrive in New York in season to con- 
nect with all the morning trains east. 
and west. This line offers a special in- 
ducement to the travel in the fare 
charged, it being the cheapest route to 
New York. e Company are fortu- 
nate in securing the vervieie of Mr. 
Geo. C. Morrill as agent, who is familiar 
with the business he has in hand, and 
willin the most courteous and gentle- 
manly manner answer all questions at 
77 Washington Street. ? 





A pleasant thought happily expressed, 
was that of Brother Ladd, of Bidde- 
ford, at the opening service at the 
new camp-ground at Old Orchard 
Beach. 

Looking around on the unfinished 
carpenter’s work —a bench being his 
only pulpit—he said, ‘it is usually 
the custom to wait the finishing of a 
place of worship before dedicating it; 
but as God’s part is already done (look- 
ing upward to the beautiful clear sky — 
the illuminating rays of the setting sun 
gilding the tall pines, and the music of 
the air stirring tree-tops with harmony) 
we will dedicate this temple ‘o His 
worship. 

Should any of our friends contem- 
plate a visit to Old Orchard Beach dur- 
ing camp-meeting week, they will find 
a Christian home with Mrs. Manson, at 
the ** St. Cloud House.” This is given 
unsolicited and unknown to her, by one 
who knows whereof he writes; and for 
those who want such a place of rest- 
ing, not over common in these days of 
fashion-reign at our best watering 
places. G. 





The Happiness and the misery ot hu- 
man life is made of trifles. The neg- 
lect of Ruptured persons to send for a 
Circular of the new Elastic Truss has 
caused an amount of suffering wholly 
unnecessary. This Truss retains the 
rupture absolutely; is worn night and 
day with comfort, and should not be re- 
moved till a perfect cure takes place. It 
is sent by mail everywhere by The Elas- 
tic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, 
N. Y. City, who furnish Circulars free. 





SPINAL IrRITATION.—I have made 
use of Dr. Trask’s Magnetic Ointment 
in my practice in several cases of Spinal 
irritation, and find it a superior article, 
and well worthy of public notice, and 
one which no family or person ought to 
be without. 

A. V. Bextpine, M. D. 

Knowlesville, N. Y. 


At the ViennaWorld’s Fair, the Grand 
Medal, which was the recognition of 
highest excellence in reed organs of all 
classes and from all nations, was 
awarded to the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
Co., the well-known American manu- 
facturers: Other American makers were 
not successful in obtaining any medal. 








VEGETINE will cure the worst cases 
of Scrofula, for which no medicine has 
attained such a great reputation. 





Every spool of the Eureka Machine 
twist is warranted full length, full size, 
and of the best quality. For sale at all 
Trimming stores. 





Sore Lies, CHAPPED HANDS AND 
CHILLBLAINS are completely cured by 
two or three applications of the Mag- 
netic Ointment. 

See advertisement in another column. 





The beautiful engravings of birds in 
Avilude cost hundreds of dollars, and 
the fine and instructive descriptions 
many weeks of labor. Every family 
ought to have it. For sale by all book- 
sellers and toy dealers, or sent post paid, 
on receipt of seventy-five cents, by 
West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

** An excellent addition to our home 
amusements.” — Christian Union. 





CoLGATE & Co's new perfume for 
handkerchief. ‘‘ CASHMERE Bouquet, ” 
will be appreciated by all who have 
enjoyed the delicate and peculiar fra- 
grance of their toilet soap of the same 
name, which is universally popular. 





The Best Music Books 


For High and for Grammar Schools ! 


THE HOUR OF SINGING! 


By L. 0. Emerson & W. S. Tilden. 
Price $1.00. 


This HIGH SCHOOL SINGING BOOK is admirably 
fitted for its work, containing a good elementary 
course and a large quantity of the best vocal music 
well-arranged in two, three and four parts. Has 
been received with the greatest favor by practical 
teachers, 


Just Ready. THE TRIO, a collection of three. 
part songs, arranged especially for High Schools 
and Seminaries. An excellent companion or suc- 
cessor to the HOUR OF SINGING. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 


Price 50 Cents. 
By L. O. EMERSON. 


The new, sprightly, and very musical Common 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK is by a gentleman who “™ hits 
the mark every time,” and never fails in satisfying 
the musical taste of the ay oF O1 his previous 
School Song Books, about 300,000 have been sold. 
All schoo'-teachers are invited to give this new 
and popular book a trial. 

Any book published by Ditson & Co., will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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A new work of intense INTEREST and intrinsic 
VALUE. 


LUE 
OCEAN’S STORY. 
By as gifted son of the famous ** Peter Par- 


A graphic History of Ocean Navigation. Adventure 
and Discovery since the Ark. Replete with startling 
incidents, fearful disasters, piracies. perils, &c. 
ABOVE, also the WONDEKS BENEATH the SEA. 
Diving. Dredging, Telegraphing, &c. 22% spirited 
Itustrations. Agents just started report LOL orders 
in four days. 127 in five days, 75 in tro days, &c.: 
sells wonerfully fast. 3,000 Agents Wanted. send 
tor full description and circulars. HUBBARD 
— Publishers, 723 Sansom St., Phila. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 
LIFE 
IN THE 

BIBLE 
By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 
This work teaches how men lived in Bible times 
and how to live in al times. “It pleases. profits, 
poys.” “Itis precious asgems” ‘It glows wiih 
liv ng light en every page.” The styie is full and 
flowiny, clear and s:arkling. Agents sla or the 
uutior’s former works, “ NIGHT SCENES,” and 
“OUR FATHER’s HOUSE,” nearly 100/00 copies 
each. They should now canvass the same territory 
tor “Home Life,” his latest and best gwork. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUNG MEN, LADIES TRACH- 
E~ AND CLEKGYMEN ‘tn every county. Send for 
circular and secure first choice of territory. 
ZiKoLER & M’CURDY, 274 Main St., 
sil Springfield, Mass. 





The Household Panacea and Family 


LINIMENT is th® best remedy in the world for the 
following complaints, viz: Cramp in the Limbs 
and St. mach. Pain in the Stomach, Bowels or Side, 
Rbeumatism in ali its forms, Bilious Colic, Neural- 
ia, Chulera, Dysentery, Colds, Fresh Wounds, 
uros, Sore Throat, Spinal Complaints. Sprains 
and Brul-es, Chills and Fever. Purely Veretable 
and Ail-healing. For Internal and External us:. 
Prepared by CURTIS & BROWN, No. 215 Fulton 
Street, New York, an¢ for sale by all druggists. 
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GENTS WANTED, For Rev. W. Mor- 
LEY PUNSHON’s GvEAT BOOK. Just Issv d, 
7000 copies ordered in advance. Eighth 1000 now 
re dy. Itissure to sell. Send for sample and se- 





Paris 1867.] THE [Vienna 1873. 
FIRST MEDAL 
AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


AS. by the concurrence of the SPEC. 
aes ot ~y aro ab JU Tex and two SUB 
ost emixent artist expe: 
countries exhibiting, been wanted to the as 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 


in competition with the best makers from all coun- 
tries. This is not only the h st award to any in- 
strument, but is the ONL EDAL awarded to 
American manufacturers, It isin accordance with 
the uniform result at previous exhibitons. 


NEW STYLES, including those first exhibited 
at Vienna, now ready at REDUCED PRICEs. 
STYLE P. Double Reed, Five-Octave Organ, with 

Knee Stop and Automatic Swel, fine 

quality and powcr. ...-eeeee0++ $10 
STYLE T. Double Reed. Five-Octave, in U 

right Resonant Case, Five Stops. with 

Vox Humana and Automatic Bwell. » $130 
STYLES. Five-Octave, Double Reed, in U 

right Resonant Case, Seven Stops, with 

Octave Coupler and Sub-Bass, very 

powerful and with much variety. ... $190 

Other new styles at proportionate prices, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, with SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing de:criptions of new styles, 
Also TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR FREE. 


MASON. & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


Boston, New York and Chicago. 
su 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


138 & 140 GRAND ST., N. ¥. 


————_——___ 

THE NEW GRADED READERS: Anew 
Series, fully and handsomely illustrated, surpass- 
ing all others in excellence of manufacture. gra- 
dation and ch lete in § books, viz :— 





First Reader, - - 64 pages. Price 25 cts. 
Second Reader, - 12 “ * De 
Third Reader, - - 160 “* ~ pe 
Fourth Reader, - 240 “ whe. wg 
Fifth Reader, - - 3% * 2.80) * 


*,* These books should certainly be examined in 
a ome —— a enna peetees is contemplated. 
se we sha e plea: 
Sample sen. on receipt 0: $1.50.” as; Se 
LOOMIS’ FIRST STEPS IN MUSIC. 
Book Four. (Being the completing Re 
Series.) It is admirably adapted asa schoot sin, - 
ing book, and cau be used mde ndently of any 
ae. Suff, ornamental cover, 216 pages. Price 60 
ents, 
The four numbers, comprising LOomIs’ First 
STEPS, willte sent by mail, for 
receipt of 75 cts. . , ithe Waa tomy 
SWINTON’S WORD PRIMER. (Be 
py te me ny hey “ — were coos sameeet 
«inner’s n Oral an ritten 8 . 
96 pages. Price 20 cents. ae 
‘We shall be pleased to send a sample set 
Word-Book Series, comprising ae Woes ae 
acces pete Do WoOkKD-PRIMER, if de- 
red for examination witha view t 
on receipt of 50 cents. pte 
Fuil announcements of the above, togethe i 
many other new and recent publications, will fe 
in THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for September. 
which will be sent to teachers and educationisis with- 
out charge, 


—0-0-0— 
STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
THE 


American Epvcationan Series. 


This justly popular Series of Text-books is noted 
for its freshness, completeness,admirable gradati: n, 
and the beauty and substaatial nature of its manu- 
facture. It comprises a full and thorough course of 
study, from the simplest Primer to the most ad- 
vanced Mathematical and Scientific work. Among 
which are: 

Sanders’ Union Readers, 

The New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Word-Book Series, 
Robinson’s Mathematics, 
Kerl’s Grammars, 

Webster’s Dictionaries, 

by away ae 

pencerian Copy-Books, 

Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Kee 
Wilson’s Histories, ne, 

Swinton’s Histories, 

Fasquelle’s French Course, 
oodburv’s German Course, 
Wells’ Science, 
Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, 
Dana’s Geology, 
Silliman’s Phys. and Chem. 
And many other well-known Works, 





tP-The Illustrated Catalogue, desc 
tive of THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL denies Oe 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE Tg£xT-BoOoKs, and THE 
EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for September, a hand- 
some publication tu!l of useful information, mailed 
free to any address, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
Forthe New England States address O. B, 


9 Seagrave, care Knight, Adams & Co., 32 


31 Cornbill, Boston. 





{[ENDELSSOHN 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE 

Commences its Fali Term MONDAY, Sept. 15. In- 
structions 

In Every Department of Music. 

TWENTY-FOUR LESSONS in each term of 


tweive weeks. Three pupils : 

same hour if desired, ee ee 
HE MENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
is unexcelled in the advantages offered and in its 
MODERATE RATES. All who wish THOROUGH 
INSTRUCTION in music, associated with home com- 


Sorts and surroundings, may obtain further informa- 


tion by addressing the Principal, or & 1 
person at No.5 Columbus Seneuk. Basen” =" 
1 EDWARD B. OLIVER, Principal. 








PERSUNAL. 





Sufferer from indigestion, 
All the drastic drugs decline, 
What you need, beyond all question, 
Is that remedy Saline. 
TARRANT’S wonderful APERIENT, 
Duplicate of Seltzer Spring — 
Tonic, Alterative, Cathartic — 
7 Pure, refreshing, comforting. 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
262 SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Ayer’s Gathartic Pills, 


For all purposes of a Family Physic, 
CURING 





Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 





Dysentery, Foul Stom- 
ach and Breath, Er’ sipe- 
las, Headache, Piles, 
Rheumatism, Eruptions, 
and Skin Diseases, Bil- 
iousness, Liver Com- 
plaint, Dropsy, Tetter, 
Tumors and Salt Rheum, 
Worms, Gout. Neural- 
ja, as a Dinber Vill, and 
urifying the Bloo, 
= are the most congenial 

——~— purgative yet perfected. 
Their effects abundantly show how much they excel 
all other Pills, They are safe and pleasant to take, 
but powerful tocure. They purge out the foul hu- 
mors of the blood; they stimulate the sluggish or 
disordered organ into action: and they impart 
health and tone to the wh sle being. They cure not 
only the every day complaints of every body, but 
formidable ard dangerous diseases. Most skillful 
physicians, most eminent clergymen, and our best 
citizens, send certifieates of cures performed and 
«f great benefits they have cerived m these Pills. 
They are the safest and best physic tor children, 
because mild as well as effectual. Being sugar 
coated, they are easy to take: and being purely 
vegetable, they are entirefy harmless. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Ms., 
Practical and Analytical Chemisis, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 
























FALL PLANTING, @\' 
Law te S, At 


FOR THE HOUSE. 


The FourTH NuMBER of Vick’s Floral 
Guide _for 1873. containing deseriptions of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES and other Hardy 
Buls for F all Planting and Winter ¢ lowering in the 
House. is now published. 2% cents pays for the 





cure your chvice of territory. P ice, $2.50 in Gilt 
+ ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


GUIDE a year —20 pages, 500 Illustrations. Fall 
Number, 5cents. Address JAMES VICK, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 31k 


FINE ADJUSTED 


WATCHES. 
A Variety of f tees & Styles. 


Lately opened by the Boston Agents, 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO., 
Temple Place, 


BOSTON. 


jefChone Daily at5 p.m. Saturdays at 2 o'clock). 


D, E. CULVER & C0, 


BANKERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


Stocks and Bonds 


FOR CASH. 


P. 0. Box 4,323. NO. 25 NASSAU STREET. 


THE MIPLAND RAILWAY is an enter- 
rise of NATIONAL importance, and the Stock and 
nds soon to be placed upon the principal Stock 
Exchanges, will be as freely dealt in as are those of 
t New York Central. Erie, and Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad Companies. Five hundred and 
eighty-eigbt miles of its railroad are now completed 
and in operation. Continuous trains are running 
from New York to Oswego, and on the Western 
Extension, towards Buffalo, the Company is run- 
ning trains 8 miles; the remainder of the distance. 
120 miles, to Buffalo, is in course of rapid construc- 
tion, and it will be completed witbin one year. The 
New York and Oswego Midiand Railway will be 
one of the most profitable trunk lines running cut 
of New York. 


$50,000,000. 


We confidently believe that Fifty Mil- 
lions of Dollars will be made by the 
Stock and Bond holders in this r 
within a few years by the rise in the val- 
ue of the property. 
The selling value of 
the Stock and Bonds 
of the New York Cen- 
traland Hudson River 
Railroad is over..... 
The selling value of the 
Stockand Bonds ofthe 
Midland Railway Com- 
panies, including suffl- 
cient to complete sin- 
gle track to Buffalo, 
and double track East 
of Middletown, is... . 
Length of New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River 
Railroad from New 
York Central Depot to 
Buffalo. ...2seeee0% 
Length of the Midland 
Railway. Jersey City, to 
Buffalo, via Montclair, 385 miles. 


Saving over the Central route 70 miles. 
Saving over the Erie route... 38 miles. 


This difference of distance in favor of the Midland 
route must always enable it te compete with the 
other lines eremtageenny as to freight, and ought 
to give it a larger share of the passengers than any 
other line. The early completion of the Western 
Extension, from ScipioCentre to Buffalo, is insured 
by the subscriptions of capitalists to a syndicate 
formed to purchase $5,000,000 of Bonds from 
the Company. The syndicate has guaranteed to 
advance further means, if wanted, to complete this 
Road. We offer for ashort time, New York & Os- 
wego Midland Railway Co.’s First Mortgage Seven 
Per Cent. Gold Bonds, Western Extension, 
at 87 1-2 and accrued interest in currency. 

We are sole agents for selling JERSEY CITY & 
ALBANY Railroad Company’s 7 PER CENT. Gold 
Bonds at 90 and Interest in currency. This road 
is now in operation from Jersey City to Tappan- 
town, adistance of twenty-four miles. Nine miles 
further are graded, on which iron is being laid. 
The road will be completed to Haverstraw within a 
. These Bonds are only issued ov COMPLETED 
ROAD. 

A specialty will be made of the Stock and Bonds 
of the following Companies: New York and Os- 
wego Midland Railway Company, New Jersey Mid- 
land Railway. Company, Montclair Ra lway Com- 
pany, and Jersey City and Albany Railroad Com- 
pany. We have nowon hand a limited supply of 
these Boncs. 

All Bonds and Stocks known in this market will 
be bought and sold, for cash, on orders for investors 
or dealers. We Solicit Permanent Corres- 
pondentsand Agents fur the sale of these 
Bonds. 

D. E. CULVER & CO., Bankers. 


25 Nassau St., New York. 





$108,000,000 


$31,000,000 


455 miles. 








THE NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 
Nearly Ready for Publication ! 


MORNING STAR, 


D. F. HODGES & G. W FOSTER, 
FOR 


Choirs, Singing Schools, etc. 


Price Per Doz. $13.50. 
NEW EDITION OF 











ANTHEM 
By D. F. HODGES, G. W. FOSTER, 
& J. H. TENNEY. 

Price per Doz. $10.50. 

‘on receipt of $1.00, 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 

BOSTON. 
For Choirs, Conventions, 
Singing Classes, and 
the Home Circle. 
NEW MUSIC BOOE. 
BY 
S. Wesley Martin, 
J. M. Stillman. 
GET THE BEST. 
GET THE CLUSTER, Price, $13.40 per 
on receipt of $1.50, 
——0-0-0 
WE CAN ALSO RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING. 
Which we will send, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the marked price. 
My Heart for Thee. Ballad,.......Danks. 30 cts 
To Please the Girls. Buffo song, ...Danks. 30 “* 
Men are such Deeceivers. Ballad, ..Danks. 30 “ 
Poor Little Tim. Temperance Song, Abbey. *0 * 
Happy Thoughts. Sehotticche,....Kinkel. 50“ 
—0-0-: 
ETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHL 


OFPRFHRING, 
Sample copies of either of above sent free by mai 
JHE CLU STE] 

A 
T. Martin Towne, and 
dozen ; Single Copies sent, post-paid , 

NEW MUSIC, 
Stay not Long Away, Ballad,......Danks. 30“ 
Over the Billows afer. Ballud,..... Pratt. 35 “ 

For August. Price, 30 cts. 





Contains Fine Vocal and !nstrumental pieces ot 
Music, worth $4 in sheetf-1m. January to August, 
(eight numbers), sent, post-paid, tor $2. 

Published by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway: N. Y. 
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Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 


FURNACE, 


The invention of the Wrought Iron 
Furnace was the resuit of a thorough 
and pains-taking investigation by Dr. 
James RK. Nichols, editor of the Boston 
Journal ef Chemistry. intothe objections 
or defects in nearly all the Hot Air Fur- 
naces now in use. The original of this 
furnace was construc: ed three years ago 
by Dr. Nichols for private use, as a safe- 
ee ageimes those infractions of the 

aws of health te which he himself as 
well as others were subjected by the use 
of Cast Iron Furnaces. Nearly five hun- 
dred have been sold since, and all, so far 
as learned, have given entire satisfaction. 
We issue a pamphlet giving an interest- 
ing account of these exper:men:s, with 
names of users of the nace, which will 
besent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Office and Salesroom, 35 Oliver st., 
311 BOSTON. 





ROCHESTER _ ESTABLISHED, 
COMMERCIAL 330, 
NURSERIES. 


ETC. If you wish to plant, send for our 





New Price List per duz. 10°, or 1009, 

Autumn, 1873—and save al] commissions, 
T:yit! Address, 

311 . S. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 


WATCHES. ... » 


Camp Meeting 


~ Will commence on Tuesday August 26th, hold over 
the Sabbath, and close Tuesday morning, Sept. 2d. 


Only one Hour’s Ride from Boston. 


Trains pass within a few rods of the grove. 


The Association has been e:pecially fortunate in 
selecting a location unusually accessible from all 
ints in New En , midway between the vil- 
ages of Framingham and South Framingham, oP 
the line of the ton, Clinten and Fitchburg l- 


road, 

The camp und covers a territory of 83 acres 
in extent, Any than half of which is beautifully laid 
out in spacious avenues, attractive parks, with 
church and cottage lots in the midst of a fine grove. 
The scenery in the vicinity is charming, and the 
neighborhood remarkably healthful. 

Vhe “lake” at the edge’o! the grounds, a mile and 
a half long, is one of the most picturesque and 
beautiful sheets ot water in the State. 

The at success of last year’s meeting (an un- 
exampled one) has stimulated the Association to re- 
newed exertions. The central square where the 
public services are he'd is being extended, ant a 


LARGE CANOPY 


is being erected of wood over the auditorium, of 
ample dimensions to shelter the congregation frem 
the sun and rain. 

BOARD abundant and of good quality, wiil be fur- 
nished by J. Henry Dearborn & Brothers, who have 
for several years so successfully provided for the 
Yarmouth camp-meeting. 


Price of Board for _ 


SEVEN DAyYs, $6.00; three days, or more, $1.09; 
less than three days $1.25 each day; Dinner, 75 
cents; Breakfast or Supper, 50 cents each, Chil- 
dren under twelve years, half price. 


Railroad Fares at Reduced Rates. 
BAGGAGE FREE. 


Dait’s Express will have charge ot all express 
matter. 

Eligible sites for tents or cottages may now be 
secured of the Agent at the grounds. 

TENTS for use during the meeting may be secured 
by addressing Mr. Thos. D. Hoyt, 51 Commercial st. 
Boston, or on the camp Ground after Aug. 24th. 


Preachers (with their wives) in charge of a 
churehb attending camp-meetivg at Framingham, 
can have a Free Pass over the Boston and Albany, 
Boston Clinton and Fitchburg Railroad, Also from 
Providence, New Bedtord, Nashua, Loweli and in- 
termediate places, by applying to Kev. W. 
Braman, Saxonville, Mass. Those who have no 
people attending, need not apply. 
REFERENCES:— Wm. Claflin. J. H. Chadwick. 

Rev. Wm. R. Clark, D. D., E. Tourjee, G. N. 

Noyes, D. E. Poland, Boston; David Simpson, 

Newtonville: E.D. Winslow, Auburndale; 8. D. 

Witt, South Framingham. 

307 W. A. BRAMAN, Seeretary. 


Willimantic Camp Meeting. 


This meeting will commence Aug. 23, and close 





ug. 30. 
The first public service will be Saturday evening, 


ug. 23. 

The usual reductions, will be made by P. H. F. 

- LL. Ney . - Railroads. 

Preachers having charges will be passed to and 
from the meeting, by applying to me, enclosing 
stamp. 

Persone spending a few days on the grounds, and 
remaining at the meeting will pay tull fare, and be 
passed back over P. H. F. road. : 

For lumber apply to James Allen, of Norwich. 

Straw furnished by Bro. Allen on the ground. 

For tevt lots apply to Bro. Allen, orto the sub- 
scriber. . 


Board as follows: 


For the whole meeting, - - - - $6.00 
From Monday noontotheclose, - - 4.00 
By the day; twodays or more, - - 1.25 

* . ” “ Single day, - - 1.50 
Dinner, - - - - - ES 65 


Breakfast orsupper, - - °* -° = 50 


The Boston Hartford and Erie Railroad will 
carry passengers for half fare, with an extra charge 
of ten cents for going down from W. to Camp Sta- 
tion. The Conn, . Vailey will sell for full fare, give 
camp meeting checks and passengers will be passed 
back by me, from Hartford. Tie New London 
Northern will charge five cents' over half fare on 
each tiekets. 

GEO. W. BREWSTER, 
Danielsonville, Ct., 


July 16, 1875. 303 


East Livermore Camp Meeting, 


Will commence Aug. 25th, and close Sept. 1. 
Board will be furnished at the Boarding-house 
upon the ground for $1 per day. Single meals 50 
cts. each, 20 per cent discount to ministers. Re- 
freshments less than meals can be obtained at the 
Boarding-house and Restaurant at all hours, day 
and evening. 

Railroad Fares at Reduced Rates. 
Stalls for horsesin the horse grove, 10 cts. per day, 
50 cts. during the meeting; hay and grain at 
reasonable prices. 

Numerous improvements have been made upon 
the grounds, and everthing done conducive to the 
benefit of both body and soul. No pains will be 
spared by by the committee, in arranging for the 
camp-meeting, to make it enjoyable and profitable. 
All letters of inquiry should be directed to the 
subscriber at East Livermore, Mills. 

Send for circulars. 
302 Cc. W. BROWN, for Committee. 








Winnepiseogee Camp Meeting. 


This meeting will hold its first session upon its 
new grounds at the Wiers; commencing Sept. Ist, 
and continuing through the week. 

BOARD. A fine boarding-house is in process of 
erection, and wili be in readiness at the commence- 
ment of the meeting — Terms, $4.00 fer the week; 
for two or more days, and less than one week, $1.00 
per day; for one day $1,25; for Dinner 75 cents; for 
Breakfast or Supper 50 cents — The usual reduction 
to clergymen and their families. 


RAILROAD FARES. Tickets will be for 
sale at all stations on the B. C. and M. Railroad, 
and on the Steamer Lady of the Lake, with 
a free return check, good only when stamped 
by the Secretary of the Association at the office 
upon the grounds. 


EXCURSION TICKETS will be sold at 
all points above Wells River, at the uniform rate 
of $2.75. 

Clergymen and their wives will be furnished with 
free passesfrom Conccrd and Northumberland, 
and all intermediate places— to and from the 
meeting only —by applying (enclosing stamp) 
to J. A. Dodge, esq. Supt. of the B. C. and M. Rail- 
road, Plymouth, N. H. 

An extra train will be run each day from Tilton 
to the Wiers as follows: 

Leave Tilton at 8 A.M. Leave Wiers 5 P. M. 


All baggage must be distinctly marked * Camp- 
meeting, Wiers Station.” 

Societies or individuals wishing to secure lots 
for tents or cottages, can apply to Rev. J. H. Brown, 
Lisbon, N. H., or the subscriber, 

&.G. KELLOGG, 


F aaaa Aug. 12, 1873. For the Association. 


ORCHARD BEACH CAMP MEETING 


Commences September Ist, and closes the follow- 
ing Saturday morning. 


BOARD, abundant and of good quality, will be 
furnished at the following rates: Three days or 
more, $1.00 each x less than three days, $1.25 
each day; Dinner, 75 cents: Breakfast or Supper, 
50 cents each. Children under 12 years, half price. 
Twenty per cent. discount will be made to cler- 
gymen in the regular work. 

A Grocery Store, Bookstore, Post-office, will be 
open during the meeting. 

TENTS. — By application to 8. R. Leavitt, esq., 
Portland, one week before the meeting, tents can 
be hired for the meeting as follows:— 





A Tent, 7x7, $3.00 
Wall Tent, 10x12 5.50 
oh 10x15 7.00 


Floors, Straw, Furnitnre, and Land Rent extra, 

Excursion Tickets will be sold on most of the 
Railroads. Further partieulars concerning Rail- 
roads will be found in next week’s HERALD. 

Free passes wilt be furnished to the ministers of 
the Portland District over the Boston and “aine 
Railroad by aotes to Rev. D. B. RANDALL, 
Cape Elizabeth Depot. 

For further particulars concerning the meeting 
correspond with the undersigned, 
306 ISKAEL LUCE. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE, 


Martha’s Vineyard, 


Has just been enlarged by the addition 
of 50 Rooms. 

Near to the wharf, commanding a 
fine view of the ocean, has all the con- 
veniences to afford comfort and pleas- 
ure to its guests. 

Board by the day or week on reason- 


able Terms. 
L. E. FIELD, Proprietor. 


Hedding Camp Meeting, 7 


EAST EPPING, N. H. 


Commences Aug. 25th and closes on Saturday 
following. Tickets to the Camp Ground AND RE- 
TURN, will be sold for FARE ONE WAY, at the 
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Claverack 


AND 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA CO., NEW YORK. 


—e——_ 


GRADUATING DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES. 
PREPARATORY TO COLLEGE OR BUSINESS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ELEVEN DEPARTMENTS: 


College 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, PAINTING, AGRICULTURAL, 
NORMAL, G N. MILITARY, TELEGRAPHIC, 
CLASSICAL, MUSICAL, COMMERCIAL, 


Each Department receives the exclusive attention of the Instructor in charge, thus attaining an ex- 
ecllence and thoroughness not possible where schools are too smal! for such classificatien. 

The common English branches are taught oy the oldest and most experienced of the teachers. 

The house contains 167 furnished rooms. 

Apparatus ana@ Library. ~ The Institute is furnished with fine sets of Chemical and Philosophical Ap- 
paratus; also a good Library of well selected matter. “ 

Physical Health and Bx .— A fine Gympasium, eighty feet py fifty, has been erected. The ladies 
are instructed daily in Lewis’ Gymnastics; the gentlemen in Military Drill. 

The 20th Annual Session will commence Monday, September 8, 

297 Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A. M., President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Trustees of Boston University will open a School of Medicine on Wednesday, the fifthof Novem- 
ber, 1873. 

The following Professors and Lecturers have been appointed on nomination of the Massachusetts Ho- 
meopathic Medical Society. Their distinguished professional ability, and skill in the specialties 
which they are respectively to teach, have also found formal and full indorsement at the hands of the Bos- 
ton Homeopathic Medica! Society. Entering with earnest enthusiasm upon their work, they will spare 
no effort to give the new School at once the commanding position to which its acvantages of location and 
University relations entitle it. 

Students of both sexes will be admitted to the school of Medicime on uniform terms and conditions, 
The regular course of instruction will be of the most thorough and comprehensive character, covering 
three full years of study. Students who satistactorily complete their curriculum will receive the diplo- 
ma of the University. Suitable arrangements will be made for those students who have partially com- 
pleted their course of study elsewhere. 

Alater announcement will contain the full course of instruction and other information in relation to the 
School. 

Meanwhile, inquiries may be addressed to the Dean, I. T. Talbot, M. D.,31 Mt. Vernon Street, or to the 
Registrar, J. H. Woodbury, M. D., 58 Temple Street, Boston. 


FACULTY. 


WILLIAM E. PAYNE, M. D., CONRAD WESSELHOEFT, M.D., 
Professors of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
J. HEBER SMITH, M. D., Adjunct Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 


DAVID THAYER, M. D., HIRAM L. CHASE, M. D., 
Professors of the Practice of Medicine. 


ERNST B. DE'GERSDORFF, M.D., Professor of Special Pathology and Diagnosis. 
HENRY B. CLARKE, M. D., Professor of Clinical MeQicine. 
I. TISDALE TALBOT, M. D., Professor of Surgery and Surgical Pathology. 
HENRY M. JERNEGAN, M. D., Professor of Operative and Clinical Surgery. 
HENRY C. ANGELL, M. D., Professor of Ophthalmic Surgery. 
FRANCIS H. KREBS, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, M. D., MARY SAFFORD BLAKE, M. D., 
Professors of Diseases of Women. 


NATHAN R. MORSE, M. D., MERCY B. JACKSON, M.D., 
Professors of Diseases of Children, 
WALTER WESSELHOEFT, M.D., Professor of General Anatomy. 
* Professor of Physiology. * Professor of Chemistry. 

JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., LL D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 
ARCHIBALD K. CARRUTHERS,'M.D Lecturer on Physiology. 
FREDERIC W. PAYNE, M. D., Lecturer on Ophthalmic Surgery. 
EDWARD P. COLBY, M. D., Lecturer on Pharmacology and Medical Botany 
CHARLES R. BROWN, M. D., Lecturer on Histology. 
T. DWIGHT STOWE, M. D.. Lecturer on Diagnostics. 


ERASTUS E. MARCY, M. D., WILLIAM TOD HELMUTH, M. D., 
Special Lecturers. 


ALONZO BOOTHBY, M. D., Demonstrator. 
CAROLINE E, HASTINGS, M. D., Assistant Demonstrator and Special Lecturer on Anatomy. 
I. TISDADE TALBOT, M. D., Dean. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, M. D., Registrar. 
* Arrangements are in progress, but not yet fully completed, for furnishing thorough instruction in the 
departments of Physiology and Chemistry. 280 eow 























We manufacture, and are prepared to furnish at very short notice, having them always on hand, a 
superior Clock for towers on Churches or public buildings, either with or without striking-apparatus, 
with from one to four dials, warranted for correct performance. These clocks occupy a space about six 
feet square, and are in a neat and substantial cast-iron frame, which bolts to the floor. The train Is of 
cast-brass, hammered hard; teeth cut, and pinions and journals of best cast-steel. We use no ropes, 
substituting a chain manufactured expressly for the purpose. There are twenty-three Tower Clocks ip 
Boston, manufactured by us, and wecan refer to all parts of the country for the reputation of our Tower 
Clocks, and intend to have them second to none in all the essentials of a durable and correct time-kecp- 
inv clock, 


HOWARD WATCH AND CLOCK COMPANY 
E. HOWARD & CO., Proprietors. 





No. 114 Tremont St., Boston. 


189 Cow 


Offices: No. 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


ROY BELLS | MENEELY'S BELLS. 


THE GENUINE 
OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDERY 


TROY CHURCH BELLS, 
Continue to manufacture those BELLS (which have 


- : known to the public since 1826 3; which have ac- 
a ee ee toroexboms. ~= world, an’ quired a reputation unequaled by any and a sale 
— ao — mace & hy 8 estublis Sates during exceeding that ef all others; — including more than 
the past twenty years) ind are now making more | seventy chimes and peals. One thousand test!moni- 
bells. annually, than any other foundry iv the coun- | gis received during the last six years. Every bell 
try, for Churches, Academies, Plantations, ete., made made of best copper and tin and formally war- 
made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin), Ro- ranted 
tary Mountings, the best in use. All Bells warrant- r 


nay apis Rimi NEW PATENT ROTARY FIXTURES. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon appli- 
& € : Catalogues Free, 


cation to JONES ©. Troy, N. 

¥. SACTIee. Beene of parties clalesing { 

to manufacture Genuine Troy Chure. 7/8, whose No ies. P.O. 2 yO 
Foundery is NOT, and NEVER has been located {> | Weet Tron nye MK 8 Oh MENEEI Y. 
TRov. K. Y., said claims are intended to deceive | 2°0 eow ' — 
the public. 220 

















BUCKEYVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Estalsished in 137. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin 
mounted with the best Roary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc, ¥ 
Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Ciucinnatl, 












| Fize tones, low price, warranted; circulars sent 
ree, 


w1 BLYMER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
(Successors to Blymer, Norton & Co.) Cincinnati, O. 
Office and Works 664-694 West Eighth Street. 





GENTS WANTED — for a New Book — namely | 244 


— Lectures and addresses of WM. MORLEY 
PUNSHON—a handsome octavo. Address B. B. 
108 
CHURCH BELLS. 
DWELLING 7 HOUSES [Established in 1820.] 
a ieee BLAKE & CO., formerly Heury 











RUSSELL, 55 Cornhill. Boston. 
. Hooper & Co., continue to manufacture 


Bells of any weight required, single or in chimes, 


Warmed by HOT WATER or Steam, | made of Copper and Tin, iv the superior manner 


hich this establis > 5 sO y been 
poe FORMS BS et epeaceed Peat | noted. Address Wittiam Blane & Con Cor. Al- 
p ¥ ae Rte 2 y 
WALWORTH MFG. Co., iy Brighton, and Charlies Sts., Boston, Mass. 


983 126 Union Street, Bosto 


| 
RGANISTS, professional and amar. MENEBLY & KIMBERLY, 


desiring opportunities for frequent pedal and 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


solo stop practice, ata moderate cost. will 
Manufacture a superior grade of Bells. 


learn of :ometbing greatly to thelr advan- 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 











tage, by addressing. 
GEO. WOODS. & CO., Organ Railders, 


291 Cambridge, Mass. 

~ ~({), TO $150 PER WEER guaranteed Iiivstrated Catalogue sent free. 227 
” to intelligent and industrious persons, of - — 

either sex, to at as our Agents. Business very | ial 














Ticket office, Boston and Maine Railroad, Boston. 
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pleasant. Address THE WESTERN ART ean | PRESS OF SMITH AND SMART. 


TION, Chicago, Il, 
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